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eral international interest. 
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United Nations documents, and legis- 
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The State of the Union 


Address by President Eisenhower * 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the 
85th Congress: It is again my high privilege to ex- 
tend personal greetings to the Members of the 85th 
Congress. 

All of us realize that, as this new session begins, 
many Americans are troubled about recent world 
developments which they believe may threaten our 
Nation’s safety. Honest men differ in their ap- 
praisal of America’s material and _ intellectual 
strength, and the dangers that confront us. But 
all know these dangers are real. 

The purpose of this message is to outline the 
measures that can give the American people a 
confidence—just as real—in their own security. 

I am not here to justify the past, gloss over the 
problems of the present, or propose easy solutions 
for the future. 

I am here to state what I believe to be right and 
what I believe to be wrong; and to propose action 
for correcting what I think wrong. 


I 


There are two tasks confronting us that so far 
outweigh all others that I shall devote this year’s 
message entirely to them. 

The first is to insure our safety through 
strength. 

As to our strength, I have repeatedly voiced this 
conviction: We now have a broadly based and effi- 
cient defensive strength, including a great deter- 
rent power, which is, for the present, our main 
guaranty against war; but, unless we act wisely 





1 Delivered before a joint session of the Senate and the 


House of Representatives on Jan. 9 (H. Doc. 251, 85th 
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and promptly, we could lose that capacity to deter 
attack or defend ourselves. 

My profoundest conviction is that the American 
people will say, as one man: No matter what the 
exertions or sacrifices, we shall maintain that 
necessary strength. 

But we could make no more tragic mistake than 
merely to concentrate on military strength. 

For if we did only this, the future would hold 
nothing for the world but an age of terror. 

And so our second task is to do the constructive 
work of building a genuine peace. We must never 
become so preoccupied with our desire for military 
strength that we neglect those areas of economic 
development, trade, diplomacy, education, ideas, 
and principles where the foundations of real peace 
must be laid. 


II 


The threat to our safety, and to the hope of a 
peaceful world, can be simply stated. It is Com- 
munist imperialism. 

This threat is not something imagined by critics 
of the Soviets. Soviet spokesmen, from the begin- 
ning, have publicly and frequently declared their 
aim to expand their power, one way or another, 
throughout the world. 

The threat has become increasingly serious as 
this expansionist aim has been reinforced by an 
advancing industrial, military, and scientific estab- 
lishment. 

But what makes the Soviet threat unique in his- 
tory is its all-inclusiveness. Every human activity 


“,is pressed into service as a weapon of expansion. 
juss Trade, economic development, military power, 
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arts, science, education, the whole world of ideas— 
all are harnessed to this same chariot of expansion. 
The Soviets are, in short, waging total cold war. 
The only answer to a regime that wages total 
cold war is to wage total peace. 
This means bringing to bear every asset of our 
personal and national lives upon the task of build- 
ing the conditions in which security and peace can 


grow. 
III 


Among our assets, let us first briefly glance at 
our military power. 

Military power serves the cause of security by 
making prohibitive the cost of any aggressive 
attack. 

It serves the cause of peace by holding up a 
shield behind which the patient constructive work 
of peace can go on. 

But it can serve neither cause if we make either 
of two mistakes. The one would be to overesti- 
mate our strength, and thus neglect crucially im- 
portant actions in the period just ahead. The 
other would be to underestimate our strength. 
Thereby we might be tempted to become irresolute 
in our foreign relations, to dishearten our friends, 
and to lose our national poise and perspective in 
approaching the complex problems ahead. 

Any orderly balance sheet of military strength 
must be in two parts. The first is the position 
as of today. The second is the position in the 
period ahead. 

As of today: our defensive shield comprehends 
a vast complex of ground, sea, and air units, 
superbly equipped and strategically deployed 
around the world. The most powerful deterrent 
to war in the world today lies in the retaliatory 
power of our Strategic Air Command and the air- 
craft of our Navy. They present to any potential 
attacker who would unleash war upon the world 
the prospect of virtual annihilation of his own 
country. 

Even if we assume a surprise attack on our 
bases, with a marked reduction in our striking 
power, our bombers would immediately be on their 
way in sufficient strength to accomplish this mis- 
sion of retaliation. Every informed government 
knows this. It is no secret. 

Since the Korean armistice, the American 
people have spent $225 billion in maintaining and 
strengthening this overall defensive shield. 
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This is the position as of today. 

Now as to the period ahead: Every part of our 
Military Establishment must and will be equipped 
to do its defensive job with the most modern 
weapons and methods. But it is particularly im- 
portant to our planning that we make a candid 
estimate of the effect of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles on the present deterrent power I have de- 
scribed. 

At this moment, the consensus of opinion is that 
we are probably somewhat behind the Soviets in 
some areas of long-range ballistic missile develop- 
ment. But it is my conviction, based on close 
study of all relevant intelligence, that if we make 
the necessary effort, we will have the missiles, in 
the needed quantity and in time, to sustain and 
strengthen the deterrent power of our increasingly 
efficient bombers. One encouraging fact evidenc- 
ing this ability is the rate of progress we have 
achieved since we began to concentrate on these 
missiles. 

The intermediate ballistic missiles, Thor and 
Jupiter, have already been ordered into produc- 
tion. The parallel progress in the intercontinental 
ballistic missile effort will be advanced by our 
plans for acceleration. The development of the 
submarine-based Polaris missile system has pro- 
gressed so well that its future procurement sched- 
ules are being moved forward markedly. 

When it is remembered that our country has 
concentrated on the development of ballistic mis- 
siles for only about a third as long as the Soviets, 
these achievements show a rate of progress that 
speaks for itself. Only a brief time back, we were 
spending at the rate of only about $1 million a 
year on long-range ballistic missiles. In 1957 we 
spent more than $1 billion on the Atlas, Titan, 
Thor, Jupiter, and Polaris programs alone. 

But I repeat, gratifying though this rate of 
progress is, we must still do more. 

Our real problem, then, is not our strength to- 
day ; it is rather the vital necessity of action today 
to insure our strength tomorrow. 


* * * 


What I have just said applies to our strength 
as a single country. But we are not alone. I 
have returned from the recent NATO meeting? 
with renewed conviction that, because we are a 
part of a worldwide community of free and peace- 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 6, 1958, p. 3, and Jan. 13, 1958, p. 47. 
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ful nations, our own security is immeasurably 
increased. 

By contrast, the Soviet Union has surrounded 
itself with captive and sullen nations. Like a 
crack in the crust of an uneasily sleeping volcano, 
the Hungarian uprising revealed the depth and 
intensity of the patriotic longing for liberty that 
still burns within these countries. 

The world thinks of us as a country which is 
strong, but which will never start a war. The 
world also thinks of us as a land which has never 
enslaved anyone and which is animated by hu- 
mane ideals. This friendship, based on common 
ideals, is one of our greatest sources of strength. 

It cements into a cohesive security arrangement 
the aggregate of the spiritual, military, and eco- 
nomic strength of all those nations which, with us, 
are allied by treaties and agreements. 


* * * 


Up to this point, I have talked solely about our 
military strength to deter a possible future war. 

I now want to talk about the strength we need 
to win a different kind of war—one that has al- 
ready been launched against us. 

It is the massive economic offensive that has been 
mounted by the Communist imperialists against 
free nations.® 

The Communist imperialist regimes have for 
some time been largely frustrated in their attempts 
at expansion based directly on force. As a re- 
sult, they have begun to concentrate heavily on 
economic penetration, particularly of newly de- 
veloping countries, as a preliminary to political 
domination. 

This nonmilitary drive, if underestimated, could 
defeat the free world regardless of our military 
strength. This danger is all the greater precisely 
because many of us fail or refuse to recognize it. 
Thus, some people may be tempted to finance 
our extra military effort by cutting economic 
assistance. But at the very time when the eco- 
nomic threat is assuming menacing proportions, 
to fail to strengthen our own effort would be noth- 
ing less than reckless folly. 

Admittedly, most of us did not anticipate the 
psychological impact upon the world of the 
launching of the first earth satellite. Let us not 
make the same kind of mistake in another field, 
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by failing to anticipate the much more serious im- 
pact of the Soviet economic offensive. 

As with our military potential, our economic 
assets are more than equal to the task. Our inde- 
pendent farmers produce an abundance of food 
and fiber. Our free workers are versatile, intelli- 
gent, and hard working. Our businessmen are 
imaginative and resourceful. The productivity, 
the adaptability of the American economy is the 
solid foundation stone of our security structure. 

We have just concluded another prosperous 
year. Our output was once more the greatest 
in the Nation’s history. In the latter part of 
the year, some decline in employment and output 
occurred, following the exceptionally rapid ex- 
pansion of recent years. In a free economy, re- 
flecting as it does the independent judgments of 
millions of people, growth typically moves for- 
ward unevenly. But the basic forces of growth 
remain unimpaired. There are solid grounds for 
confidence that economic growth will be resumed 
without an extended interruption. Moreover, the 
Federal Government, constantly alert to signs of 
weakening in any part of our economy, always 
stands ready, with its full power, to take any ap- 
propriate further action to promote renewed busi- 
ness expansion. 

Tf our history teaches us anything, it is this les- 
son : so far as the economic potential of our Nation 
is concerned, the believers in the future of America 
have always been the realists. 

I count myself as one of this company. 

Our long-range problem, then, is not the stam- 
ina of our enormous engine of production. Our 
problem is to make sure that we use these vast 
economic forces confidently and creatively, not 
only in direct military defense efforts, but like- 
wise in our foreign policy, through such activities 
as mutual economic aid and foreign trade. 

In much the same way, we have tremendous po- 
tential resources on other nonmilitary fronts to 
help in countering the Soviet threat: education, 
science, research, and, not least, the ideas and prin- 
ciples by which we live. And in all these cases the 
task ahead is to bring these resources more sharply 
to bear upon the new tasks of security and peace in 
a swiftly changing world. 


IV 


There are many items in the administration’s 
program, of a kind frequently included in a state 
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of the Union message, with which I am not dealing 
today. They are important to us and to our pros- 
perity. But I am reserving them for treatment in 
separate communications because of my purpose 
today of speaking only about matters bearing di- 
rectly upon our security and peace. 

I now place before you an outline of action de- 
signed to focus our resources upon the two tasks of 
security and peace. 

In this special category I list eight items requir- 
ing action. They are not merely desirable. They 
are imperative. 


1. Defense Reorganization 


The first need is to assure ourselves that military 
organization facilitates rather than hinders the 
functioning of the Military Establishment in 
maintaining the security of the Nation. 

Since World War II, the purpose of achieving 
maximum organizational efficiency in a modern de- 
fense establishment has several times occasioned 
action by the Congress and by the executive. 

The advent of revolutionary new devices, bring- 
ing with them the problem of overall continental 
defense, creates new difficulties, reminiscent of 
those attending the advent of the airplane half a 
century ago. 

Some of the important new weapons which tech- 
nology has produced do not fit into any existing 
service pattern. They cut across all services, in- 
volve all services, and transcend all services, at 
every stage from development to operation. In 
some instances they defy classification according 
to branch of service. 

Unfortunately, the uncertainties resulting from 
such a situation, and the jurisdictional disputes 
attending upon it, tend to bewilder and confuse the 
public and create the impression that service differ- 
ences are damaging the national interest. 

Let us proudly remember that the members of the 
Armed Forces give their basic allegiance solely to 
the United States. Of that fact all of us are cer- 
tain. But pride of service and mistaken zeal in 
promoting particular doctrine has more than once 
occasioned the kind of difficulty of which I have 
just spoken. 

I am not attempting today to pass judgment on 
the charge of harmful service rivalries. But one 
thing is sure. Whatever they are, America wants 


them stopped. 
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Recently I have had under special study the 
never-ending problem of efficient organization, 
complicated as it is by new weapons. Soon my 
own conclusions will be finalized. I shall prompt- 
ly take such executive action as is necessary and, 
in a separate message, I shall present appropriate 
recommendations to the Congress. 

Meanwhile, without anticipating the detailed 
form that a reorganization should take, I can state 
its main lines in terms of objectives: 

A major purpose of military organization is to 
achieve real unity in the Defense Establishment in 
all the principal features of military activity. Of 
all these, one of the most important to our Na- 
tion’s security is strategic planning and control. 
This work must be done under unified direction. 

The defense structure must be one which, as a 
whole, can assume, with top efficiency and without 
friction, the defense of America. The Defense 
Establishment must therefore plan for a better in- 
tegration of its defensive resources, particularly 
with respect to the newer weapons now building 
and under development. These obviously require 
full coordination in their development, produc- 
tion, and use. Good organization can help assure 
this coordination. 

In recognition of the need for single control in 
some of our most advanced development projects, 
the Secretary of Defense has already decided to 
concentrate into one organization all the antimis- 
sile and satellite technology undertaken within the 
Department of Defense. 

Another requirement of military organization is 
a clear subordination of the military services to 
duly constituted civilian authority. This control 
must be real; not merely on the surface. 

Next there must be assurance that an excessive 
number of compartments in organization will not 
create costly and confusing compartments in our 
scientific and industrial effort. 

Finally, to end interservice disputes requires 
clear organization and decisive central direction, 
supported by the unstinted cooperation of every 
individual in the Defense Establishment, civilian 
and military. 


2. Accelerated Defense Effort 


The second major action item is the acceleration 
of the defense effort in particular areas affected 
by the fast pace of scientific and technological ad- 
vance. 
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Some of the points at which improved and in- 
creased effort are most essential are these: 

We must have sure warning in case of attack. 
The improvement of warning equipment is be- 
coming increasingly important as we approach the 
period when long-range missiles will come into 
use. 

We must protect and disperse our striking 
forces and increase their readiness for instant re- 
action. This means more base facilities and stand- 
by crews. 

We must maintain deterrent retaliatory power. 
This means, among other things, stepped-up long- 
range missile programs; accelerated programs for 
other effective missile systems; and, for some years, 
more advanced aircraft. 

We must maintain freedom of the seas. This 
means nuclear submarines and cruisers; improved 
antisubmarine weapons; missile ships; and the 
like. 

We must maintain all necessary types of mobile 
forces to deal with local conflicts, should there be 
need. This means further improvements in equip- 
ment, mobility, tactics, and firepower. 

Through increases in pay and incentive, we must 
maintain in the Armed Forces the skilled man- 
power modern military forces require. 

We must be forward looking in our research and 
development to anticipate and. achieve the un- 
imagined weapons of the future. 

With these and other improvements, we intend 
to assure that our vigilance, power, and technical 
excellence keep abreast of any realistic threat we 
face. 


3. Mutual Aid 


Third: We must continue to strengthen our mu- 
tual security efforts. 

Most people now realize that our programs of 
military aid and defense support are an integral 
part of our own defense effort. If the foundations 
of the free world structure were progressively al- 
lowed to crumble under the pressure of Commu- 
nist imperialism, the entire house of freedom 
would be in danger of collapse. 

As for the mutual economic assistance program, 
the benefit to us is threefold. First, the countries 
receiving this aid become bulwarks against Com- 
munist encroachment as their military defenses 
and economies are strengthened. Nations that are 
conscious of a steady improvement in their in- 
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dustry, education, health, and standard of living 
are not apt to fall prey to the blandishments of 
Communist imperialists. 

Second, these countries are helped to reach the 
point where mutually profitable trade can expand 
between them and us. 

Third, the mutual confidence that comes from 
working together on constructive projects creates 
an atmosphere in which real understanding and 
peace can flourish. 

To help bring these multiple benefits, our eco- 
nomic aid effort should be made more effective. 

In proposals for future economic aid, I am 
stressing a greater use of repayable loans, through 
the development loan fund, through funds gen- 
erated by sale of surplus farm products, and 
through the Export-Import Bank. 

While some increase in Government funds will 
be required, it remains our objective to encourage 
shifting to the use of private capital sources as 
rapidly as possible. 

One great obstacle to the economic aid program 
in the past has been, not a rational argument 
against it on the merits, but a catchword: “give- 
away program.” 

The real fact is that no investment we make 
in our own security and peace can pay us greater 
dividends than necessary amounts of economic aid 
to friendly nations. 

This is no “giveaway.” 

Let’s stick to facts. 

We cannot afford to have one of our most es- 
sential security programs shot down with a slogan. 


4. Mutual Trade 


Fourth: Both in our national interest, and in 
the interest of world peace, we must have a 5-year 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act with broad- 
ened authority to negotiate. 

World trade supports a significant segment of 
American industry and agriculture. It provides 
employment for 414 million American workers. 
It helps supply our ever-increasing demand for 
raw materials. It provides the opportunity for 
American free enterprise to develop on a world- 
wide scale. It strengthens our friends and in- 
creases their desire to be friends. World trade 
helps to lay the groundwork for peace by making 
all free nations of the world stronger and more 
self-reliant. 
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America is today the world’s greatest trading 
nation. If we use this great asset wisely to meet 
the expanding demands of the world, we shall 
not only provide future opportunities for our own 
business, agriculture, and labor, but in the process 
strengthen our security posture and other pros- 
pects for a prosperous, harmonious world. 

As President McKinley said, as long ago as 
1901: “Isolation is no longer possible or desir- 
able .... The period of exclusiveness is past.” 


5. Scientific Cooperation With Our Allies 


Fifth: It is of the highest importance that the 
Congress enact the necessary legislation to enable 
us to exchange appropriate scientific and technical 
information with friendly countries as part of 
our effort to achieve effective scientific cooper- 
ation. 

It is wasteful in the extreme for friendly allies 
to consume talent and money in solving problems 
that their friends have already solved—all be- 
cause of artificial barriers to sharing. We cannot 
afford to cut ourselves off from the brilliant talents 
and minds of scientists in friendly countries. The 
task ahead will be hard enough without handcuffs 
of our own making. 

The groundwork for this kind of cooperation 
has already been laid in discussions among NATO 
countries. Promptness in following through 
with legislation will be the best possible evidence 
of American unity of purpose in cooperating with 
our friends. 


6. Education and Research 


Sixth: In the area of education and research, I 
recommend a balanced program to improve our 
resources, involving an investment of about a 
billion dollars over a 4-year period. This in- 
volves new activities by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare designed principally to 
encourage improved teaching quality and student 
opportunities in the interests of national security. 
It also provides a fivefold increase in sums avail- 
able to the National Science Foundation for its 
special activities in stimulating and improving 
science education. 

Scrupulous attention has been paid to maintain- 
ing local control of educational policy, spurring 
the maximum amount of local effort, and to avoid- 
ing undue stress on the physical sciences at the 
expense of other branches of learning. 
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In the field of research, I am asking for sub- 
stantial increases in basic research funds, includ- 
ing a doubling of the funds available to the 
National Science Foundation for this purpose. 

But Federal action can do only a part of the 
job. In both education and research, redoubled 
exertions will be necessary on the part of all 
Americans if we are to rise to the demands of our 
times. This means hard work on the part of State 
and local governments, private industry, schools 
and colleges, private organizations and founda- 
tions, teachers, parents, and—perhaps most im- 
portant of all—the student himself, with his bag 
of books and his homework. 

With this kind of all-inclusive campaign, I have 
no doubt that we can create the intellectual capital 
we need for the years ahead, invest it in the right 
places—and do all this, not as regimented pawns, 
but as free men and women. 


7. Spending and Saving 

Seventh: To provide for this extra effort for 
security, we must apply stern tests of priority to 
other expenditures, both military and civilian. 

This extra effort involves, most immediately, the 
need for a supplemental defense appropriation of 
$1.3 billion for fiscal year 1958. 

In the 1959 budget, increased expenditures for 
missiles, nuclear ships, atomic energy, research 
and development, science and education, a special 
contingency fund to deal with possible new tech- 
nological discoveries, and increases in pay and 
incentives to obtain and retain competent man- 
power add up to a total increase over the com- 
parable figures in the 1957 budget of about $4 
billion. 

I believe that, in spite of these necessary in- 
creases, we should strive to finance the 1959 se- 
curity effort out of expected revenues. While we 
now believe that expected revenues and expendi- 
tures will roughly balance, our real purpose will 
be to achieve adequate security, but always with 
the utmost regard for efficiency and careful 
management. 

This purpose will require the cooperation of 
Congress in making careful analysis of estimates 
presented, reducing expenditure on less essential 
military programs and installations, postponing 
some new civilian programs, transferring some to 
the States, and curtailing or eliminating others. 
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Such related matters as the national debt ceiling 
and tax revenues will be dealt with in later 
messages. 


8 Works of Peace 


My last call for action is not primarily ad- 
dressed to the Congress and people of the United 
States. Rather, it is a message from the people 
of the United States to all other peoples, espe- 
cially those of the Soviet Union. 

This is the spirit of what we would like to say: 


“In the last analysis, there is only one solution 
to the grim problems that lie ahead. The world 
must stop the present plunge toward more and 
more destructive weapons of war, and turn the 
corner that will start our steps firmly on the path 
toward lasting peace. 

“Our greatest hope for success lies in a univer- 
sal fact: the people of the world, as people, have 
always wanted peace and want peace now. 

“The problem, then, is to find a way of translat- 
ing this universal desire into action. 

“This will require more than words of peace. 
It requires works of peace.” 

Now, may I try to give you some concrete ex- 
amples of the kind of works of peace that might 
make a beginning in the new direction. 

For a start our people should learn to know 
each other better. Recent negotiations in Wash- 
ington have provided a basis in principle for 
greater freedom of communication and exchange 
of people. I urge the Soviet Government to co- 
operate in turning principle into practice by 
prompt and tangible actions that will break 
down the unnatural barriers that have blocked 
the flow of thought and understanding between 
our people, 

Another kind of work of peace is cooperation 
on projects of human welfare. For example, we 
now have it within our power to eradicate from 
the face of the earth that age-old scourge of man- 
kind: malaria. We are embarking with other 
nations in an all-out 5-year campaign to blot out 
this curse forever. We invite the Soviets to join 
with us in this great work of humanity. 

Indeed, we would be willing to pool our efforts 
with the Soviets in other campaigns against the 
diseases that are the common enemy of all mor- 
tals—such as cancer and heart disease. 

If people can get together on such projects, is 
it not possible that we could then go on to a full- 
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scale cooperative program of science for peace? 

We have as a guide and inspiration the success 
of our atoms-for-peace proposal, wi '\ in only a 
few years, under United Nations auspices, became 
a reality in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

A program of science for peace might provide 
a means of funneling into one place the results of 
research from scientists everywhere and from 
there making it available to all parts of the 
world. 

There is almost no limit to the human better- 
ment that could result from such cooperation. 
Hunger and disease could increasingly be driven 
from the earth. The age-old dream of a good life 
for all could, at long last, be translated into 
reality. 

But of all the works of peace, none is more 
needed now than a real first step toward dis- 
armament. 

Last August [November] the United Nations 
General Assembly, by an overwhelming vote, ap- 
proved a disarmament plan that we and our allies 
sincerely believed to be fair and practical.* The 
Soviets have rejected both the plan, and the nego- 
tiating procedure set up by the United Nations. 
As a result, negotiation on this supremely im- 
portant issue is now at a standstill. 

But the world cannot afford to stand still on 
disarmament. We must never give up the search 
for a basis of agreement. 

Our.allies from time to time develop differing 
ideas on how to proceed. We must concert these 
convictions among ourselves. Thereafter, any 
reasonable proposal that holds promise for dis- 
armament and reduction of tension must be heard, 
discussed, and, if possible, negotiated. 

But a disarmament proposal, to hold real prom- 
ise, must at the minimum have one feature: reli- 
able means to insure compliance by all. It takes 
actions and demonstrated integrity on both sides 
to éreate and sustain confidence. And confidence 
in a genuine disarmament agreement is vital, not 
only to the signers of the agreement, but also to 
the millions of people all over the world who are 
weary of tensions and armaments. 

I say once more, to all peoples, that we will al- 
ways go the extra mile with anyone on earth if it 
will bring us nearer a genuine peace. 


* BULLETIN of Dee. 16, 1957, p. 961. 
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Conclusion 


These, then, are the ways in which we must fun- 
nel our energies more efficiently into the task of 
advancing security and peace. 

These actions demand and expect two things of 
the American people: sacrifice, and a high degree 
of understanding. For sacrifice to be effective it 
must be intelligent. Sacrifice must be made for 
the right purpose and in the right place—even if 
that place happens to come close to home. 

After all, it is no good demanding sacrifice in 
general terms one day, and the next day, for local 
reasons, opposing the elimination of some un- 
needed Federal facility. 

It is pointless to condemn Federal spending in 
general, and the next moment condemn just as 
strongly an effort to reduce the particular Federat 
grant that touches one’s own interest. 

And it makes no sense whatever to spend addi- 
tional billions on military strength to deter a 


potential danger, and then, by cutting aid and 
trade programs, let the world succumb to a pres- 
ent danger in economic guise. 

My friends of the Congress: The world is wait- 
ing to see how wisely and decisively a free repre- 
sentative government will now act. 

I believe that this Congress possesses and will 
display the wisdom promptly to do its part in 
translating into law the actions demanded by our 
Nation’s interests. But, to make law effective, our 
kind of government needs the full voluntary sup- 
port of millions of Americans for these actions. 

I am fully confident that the response of the 
Congress and of the American people will make 
this time of test a time of honor. Mankind then 
will see more clearly than ever that the future 
belongs, not to the concept of the regimented 
atheistic state, but to the people—the God-fearing 
peace-loving people of all the world. 


President Eisenhower and Premier Bulganin Exchange Correspondence 
on Proposals for Reducing International Tensions 


THE PRESIDENT TO PREMIER BULGANIN 


The President on January 12 made public the 
following letter to Nikolai Bulganin, Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (White House press release 
dated January 12). 


JaNuaARY 12, 1958 


Dear Mr. Cuatrman: When on December 10 
I received your communication, I promptly ac- 
knowledged it with the promise that I would in 
due course give you a considered reply. I now 
do so. 

Your communication seems to fall into three 
parts: the need for peace; your contention that 
peace is endangered by the collective self-defense 
efforts of free world nations; and your specific 
proposals. I shall respond in that same order 
and make my own proposals. 


I. 


Peace and good will among men have been the 
heartfelt desire of peoples since time immemorial. 
But professions of peace by governmental leaders 
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have not always been a dependable guide to their 
actual intentions. Moreover, it seems to me to be 
profitless for us to debate the question of which 
of our two governments wants peace the more. 
Both of us have asserted that our respective peo- 
ples ardently desire peace and perhaps you and 
I feel this same urge equally. The heart of the 
matter becomes the determination of the terms on 
which the maintenance of peace can be assured, 
and the confidence that each of us can justifiably 
feel that these terms will be respected. 

In the United States the people and their gov- 
ernment desire peace and in this country the peo- 
ple exert such constitutional control over govern- 
ment that no government could possibly initiate 
aggressive war. Under authority already given 
by our Congress, the United States can and would 
respond at once if we or any of our allies were 
attacked. But the United States cannot initiate 
war without the prior approval of the peoples’ 
representatives in the Congress. This process re- 
quires time and public debate. Not only would 
our people repudiate any effort to begin an attack, 
but the element of surprise, so important in any 
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aggressive move, would be wholly lacking. Ag- 
gressive war by us is not only abhorrent; it is im- 
practical and impossible. 

The past forty years provide an opportunity to 
judge the comparative peace records of our two 
systems. We gladly submit our national record 
for respecting peace to the impartial judgment of 
mankind. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that 
in the United States the waging of peace has 
priority in every aspect, and every element, of our 
national life. 


II. 


You argue that the danger of war is increased 
because the United States and other free world 
nations seek security on a collective basis and on 
the basis of military preparedness. Three times 
in this century wars have occurred under circum- 
stances which strongly suggest, if indeed they do 
not prove, that war would not have occurred had 
the United States been militarily strong and com- 
mitted in advance to the defense of nations that 
were attacked. 

On each of these three occasions when war came, 
the United States was militarily unprepared, or 
ill-prepared, and it was not known that the United 
States would go to the aid of those subjected to 
armed aggression. Yet now it appears, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you contend that weakness and disunity 
would make war less likely. 

I may be permitted perhaps to recall that in 
March 1939, when the Soviet Union felt relatively 
weak and threatened by Fascist aggression, it con- 
tended that aggression was rife because “the ma- 
jority of the non-aggressive countries, particularly 
England and France, have rejected the policy of 
collective security”, and Stalin went on to say that 
the policy of “Let each country defend itself as it 
likes and as best it can . . . means conniving at 
aggression, giving free rein to war.” 

Now the Soviet Union is no longer weak or con- 
fronted by powerful aggressive forces. The vast 
Sino-Soviet bloc embraces nearly one billion people 
and large resources. Such a bloc would of course 
be dominant in the world were the free world na- 
tions to be disunited. 

it is natural that any who want to impose their 
system on the world should prefer that those out- 
side that system should be weak and divided. But 
that expansionist policy cannot be sanctified by 
protestations of peace. 
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Of course the United States would greatly prefer 
it if collective security could be obtained on a uni- 
versal basis through the United Nations. 

This was the hope when in 1945 our two govern- 
ments and others signed the Charter of the United 
Nations, conferring upon its Security Council pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. Also, by that Charter 
we agreed to make available to the Security Coun- 
cil armed forces, assistance and facilities so that the 
Council could maintain and restore international 
peace and security. 

The Soviet Union has persistently prevented the 
establishment of such a universal collective secur- 
ity system and has, by its use of the veto—now 82 
times—made the Security Council undependable 
as a protector of the peace. 

The possibility that the Security Council might 
become undependable was feared at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference on World Organization, and ac- 
cordingly the Charter recognized that, in addition 
to reliance on the Security Council, the nations 
possessed and might exercise an inherent right of 
collective self-defense. It has therefore been found 
not only desirable but necessary, if the free nations 
are to be secure and safe, to concert their defensive 
measures. 

I can and do give you, Mr. Chairman, two solemn 
and categorical assurances. 


(1) Never will the United States lend its sup- 
port to any aggressive action by any collective de- 
fense organization or any member thereof; 

(2) Always will the United States be ready to 
move toward the development of effective United 
Nations collective security measures in replace- 
ment of regional collective defense measures. 


I turn now to consider your specific proposals. 


III. 


I am compelled to conclude after the most care- 
ful study of your proposals that they seem to be 
unfortunately inexact or incomplete in their 
meaning and inadequate as a program for pro- 
ductive negotiations for peace. 

You first seem to assume that the obligations of 
the Charter are non-existent and that the voice of 
the United Nations is nothing that we need to 
heed. 

You suggest that we should agree to respect the 
independence of the countries of the Near and 
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Middle East and renounce the use of force in 
the settlement of questions relating to the Near 
and Middle East. But by the Charter of the 
United Nations we have already taken precisely 
those obligations as regards all countries, includ- 
ing those of the Near and Middle East. Our pro- 
found hope is that the Soviets feel themselves as 
bound by the provisions of the Charter as, I assure 
you, we feel bound. 

You also suggest submitting to the member 
states of NATO and the Warsaw Pact some form 
of non-aggression agreement. But all of the mem- 
bers of NATO are already bound to the United 
Nations Charter provision against aggression. 

You suggest that the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union should undertake 
not to use nuclear weapons. But our three nations 
and others have already undertaken, by the 
Charter, not to use any weapons against the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of any 
state. Our profound hope is that no weapons will 
be used by any country for such an indefensible 
purpose and that the Soviet Union will feel a 
similar aversion to any kind of aggression. 

You suggest that we should proclaim our in- 
tention to develop between us relations of friend- 
ship and peaceful cooperation. Such an intention 
is indeed already proclaimed as between ourselves 
and others by the Charter of the United Nations 
to which we have subscribed. The need is, not 
to repeat what we already proclaim, but, Mr. 
Chairman, to take concrete steps under the present 
terms of the Charter, that will bring about these 
relations of friendship and peaceful cooperation. 
As recently as last November, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union signed and proclaimed 
to the world a declaration which was designed 
to promote the triumph of Communism through- 
out the world by every means not excluding 
violence, and which contained many slanderous 
references to the United States. I am bound to 
point out that such a declaration is difficult to 
reconcile with professions of a desire for friend- 
ship or indeed of peaceful coexistence. This 
declaration makes clear where responsibility for 
the “Cold War” lies. 

You propose that we broaden the ties between 
us of a “scientific, cultural and athletic” character. 
But already our two countries are negotiating for 
peaceful contacts even broader than “scientific, 
cultural and athletic”. We hope for a positive re- 
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sult, even though in 1955, after the Summit Con- 
ference, when negotiations for such contacts were 
pressed by our Foreign Ministers at Geneva, the 
accomplishments were zero. It is above all im- 
portant that our peoples should learn the true 
facts about each other. An informed public 
opinion in both our countries is essential to the 
proper understanding of our discussions. 

You propose that we develop “normal” trade 
relations as part of the “peaceful cooperation” of 
which you speak. We welcome trade that car- 
ries no political or warlike implications. We do 
have restrictions on dealings in goods which are 
of war significance, but we impose no obstacles to 
peaceful trade. 

Your remaining proposals relate to armament. 
In this connection, I note with deep satisfaction 
that you oppose “competition in the production of 
ever newer types of weapons”. When I read that 
statement I expected to go on to read proposals 
to stop such production. But I was disappointed. 

You renew the oft-repeated Soviet proposal 
that the United States, the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union should cease for two or three 
years to test nuclear weapons; and you suggest 
that nuclear weapons should not be stationed or 
produced in Germany. You add the possibility 
that Poland and Czechoslovakia might be added 
to this non-nuclear weapons area. 

These proposals do not serve to meet the real 
problem of armament. The heart of that prob- 
lem is, as you say, the mounting production, 
primarily by the Soviet Union and the United 
States, of new types of weapons. 

Your proposal regarding Central Europe will 
of course be studied by NATO and the NATO 
countries directly involved from the standpoint 
of its military and political implications. But 
there cannot be great significance in de-nucleariz- 
ing a small area when, as you say, “the range of 
modern types of weapons does not know of any 
geographical limit”, and when you defer to the 
indefinite future any measures to stop the produc- 
tion of such weapons. 

I note, furthermore, that your proposal on 
Germany is in no way related to the ending of 
the division of that country but would, in fact, 
tend to perpetuate that division. It is unrealistic 
thus to ignore the basic link between political so- 
lutions and security arrangements. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, at a time when we share 
great responsibility for shaping the development 
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of the international situation, we can and must 
do better than what you propose. 

In this spirit, I submit some proposals of my 
own. 

IV. 

(1) I propose that we strengthen the United 
Nations. 

This organization and the pledges of its mem- 
bers embodied in the Charter constitute man’s 
best hope for peace and justice. The United 
States feels bound by its solemn undertaking to 
act in accordance with the Principles of the 
Charter. Will not the Soviet Union clear away 
the doubt that it also feels bound by its Charter 
undertakings? And may we not perhaps go 
further and build up the authority of the United 
Nations? 

Too often its recommendations go unheeded. 

I propose, Mr. Chairman, that we should re- 
dedicate ourselves to the United Nations, its 
Principles and Purposes and to our Charter ob- 
ligations. But I would do more. 

Too often the Security Council is prevented, by 
veto, from discharging the primary responsibility 
we have given it for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. This prevention even 
extends to proposing procedures for the pacific 
settlement of disputes. 

I propose that we should make it the policy of 
our two governments at least not to use veto 
power to prevent the Security Council from pro- 
posing methods for the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes pursuant to Chapter VI. 

Nothing, I am convinced, would give the world 
more justifiable hope than the conviction that 
both of our governments are genuinely deter- 
rhined to make the United Nations the effective 
instrument of peace and justice that was the orig- 
inal design. 

(2) If confidence is to be restored, there needs, 
above all, to be confidence in the pledged word. 
To us it appears that such confidence is lamen- 
tably lacking. That is conspicuously so in regard 
to two areas where the situation is a cause of 
grave international concern. 

I refer first of all to Germany. This was the 
principal topic of our meeting of July 1955 and 
the only substantive agreement which was re- 
corded in our agreed Directive? was this: 
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The Heads of Government, recognizing their common 
responsibility for the settlement of the German question 
and the re-unification of Germany, have agreed the set- 
tlement of the German question and the re-unification of 
Germany by means of free elections shall be carried out 
in conformity with the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European security. 


In spite of our urging, your government has, 
for now two and one half years, taken no steps 
to carry out that agreement or to discharge that 
recognized responsibility. Germany remains for- 
cibly divided. 

This constitutes a great error, incompatible 
with European security. It also undermines con- 
fidence in the sanctity of our international agree- 
ments. 

I therefore urge that we now proceed vigor- 
ously to bring about the reunification of Germany 
by free elections, as we agreed, and as the situa- 
tion urgently demands. 

I assure you that this act of simple justice and 
of good faith need not lead to any increased jeop- 
ardy of your nation. The consequences would be 
just the opposite and would surely lead to greater 
security. In connection with the reunification of 
Germany, the United States is prepared, along 
with others, to negotiate specific arrangements re- 
garding force levels and deployments, and broad 
treaty undertakings, not merely against aggres- 
sion but assuring positive reaction should aggres- 
sion occur in Europe. 

The second situation to which I refer is that of 
the countries of Eastern Europe. The Heads of 
our two Governments, together with the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, agreed in 1945 
that the peoples of these countries should have the 
right to choose the form of government under 
which they would live, and that our three coun- 
tries had a responsibility in this respect. The 
three of us agreed to foster the conditions under 
which these peoples could exercise their right of 
free choice. 

That agreement has not as yet been fulfilled. 

I know that your government is reluctant to dis- 
cuss these matters or to treat them as a matter of 
international concern. But the Heads of Govern- 
ments did agree at Yalta in 1945 that these mat- 
ters were of international concern and we specifi- 
cally agreed that there could appropriately be 
international consultation with reference to them. 

This was another matter taken up at our meet- 
ing in Geneva in 1955. You then took the position 
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that there were no grounds for discussing this 
question at our conference and that it would in- 
volve interference in the internal affairs of the 
Eastern European states. 

But have not subsequent developments shown 
that I was justified in my appeal to you for con- 
sideration of these matters? Surely the Hun- 
garian developments and the virtually unanimous 
action of the United Nations Genera] Assembly in 
relation thereto show that conditions in Eastern 
Europe are regarded throughout the world as 
much more than a matter of purely domestic scope. 

I propose that we should now discuss this mat- 
ter. There is an intrinsic need of this in the in- 
terest of peace and justice, which seems to me 
compelling. 

(3) I now make, Mr. Chairman, a proposal to 
solve what I consider to be the most important 
problem which faces the world today. 

(a) I propose that we agree that outer space 
should be used only for peaceful purposes. We 
face a decisive moment in history in relation to 
this matter. Both the Soviet Union and the 
United States are now using outer space for the 
testing of missiles designed for military pur- 
poses. The time to stop is now. 

I recall to you that a decade ago, when the 
United States had a monopoly of atomic weapons 
and of atomic experience, we offered to renounce 
the making of atomic weapons and to make the 
use of atomic energy an international asset for 
peaceful purposes only. If only that offer had 
been accepted by the Soviet Union, there would 
not now be the danger from nuclear weapons 
which you describe. 

The nations of the world face today another 
choice perhaps even more momentous than that of 
1948. That relates to the use of outer space. Let 
us this time, and in time, make the right choice, 
the peaceful choice. 

There are about to be perfected and produced 
powerful new weapons which, availing of outer 
space, will greatly increase the capacity of the 
human race to destroy itself. If indeed it be the 
view of the Soviet Union that we should not go 
on producing ever newer types of weapons, can we 
not stop the production of such weapons which 
would use or, more accurately, misuse, outer space, 
now for the first time opening up as a field for 
man’s exploration? Should not outer space be 
dedicated to the peaceful uses of mankind and de- 
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nied to the purposes of war? That is my proposal. 

(b) Let us also end the now unrestrained pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons. This too would be 
responsive to your urging against “the production 
of ever newer types of weapons”. It is possible to 
assure that newly produced fissionable material 
should not be used for weapons purposes. Also 
existing weapons stocks can be steadily reduced 
by ascertainable transfers to peaceful purposes. 
Since our existing weapons stocks are doubtless 
larger than yours we would expect to make a 
greater transfer than you to peaceful purposes 
stocks. I should be glad to receive your sugges- 
tion as to what you consider to be an equitable 
ratio in this respect. 

(c) I propose that, as part of such a program 
which will reliably check and reverse the accumu- 
lation of nuclear weapons, we stop the testing of 
nuclear weapons, not just for two or three years, 
but indefinitely. So long as the accumulation of 
these weapons continues unchecked, it is better 
that we should be able to devise weapons which 
will be primarily significant from a military and 
defensive standpoint and progressively eliminate 
weapons which could destroy, through fall-out, 
vast segments of human life. But if the produc- 
tion is to be stopped and the trend reversed, as 
I propose, then testing is no longer so necessary. 

(d) Let us at the same time take steps to begin 
the controlled and progressive reduction of con- 
ventional weapons and military manpower. 

(e) I also renew my proposal that we begin 
progressively to take measures to guarantee 
against the possibility of surprise attack. I recall, 
Mr. Chairman, that we began to discuss this at 
our personal meeting two and a half years ago, 
but nothing has happened although there is open 
a wide range of choices as to where to begin. 

The capacity to verify the fulfillment of com- 
mitments is of the essence in all these matters, 
including the reduction of conventional forces and 
weapons, and it would surely be useful for us to 
study together through technical groups what are 
the possibilities in this respect upon which we 
could build if we then decide to do so. These 
technical studies could, if you wish, be undertaken 
without commitment as to ultimate acceptance, or 
as to the interdependence, of the propositions in- 
volved. It is such technical studies of the possi- 
bilities of verification and supervision that the 
United Nations has proposed as a first step. I be- 
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lieve that this is a first step that would promote 

hope in both of our countries and in the world. 

Therefore I urge that this first step be undertaken 
V. 

I have noted your conclusion, Mr. Chairman, 
that you attach great importance to personal con- 
tact between statesmen and that you for your part 
would be prepared to come to an agreement on a 
personal meeting of state leaders to discuss both 
the problems mentioned in your letter and other 
problems. 

I too believe that such personal contacts can be 
of value. I showed that by coming to Geneva in 
the summer of 1955. I have repeatedly stated that 
there is nothing I would not do to advance the 
cause of a just and durable peace. 

But meetings between us do not automatically 
produce good results. Preparatory work, with 
good will on both sides, is a prerequisite to success. 
High level meetings, in which we both participate, 
create great expectations and for that reason in- 
volve a danger of disillusionment, dejection and 
increased distrust if in fact the meetings are ill- 
prepared, if they evade the root causes of danger, 
if they are used primarily for propaganda, or if 
agreements arrived at are not fulfilled. 

Consequently, Mr. Chairman, this is my pro- 
posal : 

I am ready to meet with the Soviet leaders to dis- 
cuss the proposals mentioned in your letter and the 
proposals which I make, with the attendance as ap- 
propriate of leaders of other states which have 
recognized responsibilities in relation to one or 
another of the subjects we are to discuss. It would 
be essential that prior to such a meeting these 
complex matters should be worked on in advance 
through diplomatic channels and by our Foreign 
Ministers, so that the issues can be presented in 
form suitable for our decisions and so that it can 
be ascertained that such a top-level meeting would, 
in fact, hold good hope of advancing the cause of 
peace and justice in the world. Arrangements 
should also be made for the appropriate inclusion, 
in the preparatory work, of other governments to 
which I allude. 

I have made proposals which seem to me to be 
worthy of our attention and which correspond to 
the gravity of our times. They deal with the basic 
problems which press upon us and which if un- 
resolved would make it ever more difficult to main- 
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tain the peace. The Soviet leaders by giving evi- 
dence of a genuine intention to resolve these basic 
problems can make an indispensable contribution 
to clearing away the obstacles to those friendly 
relations and peaceful pursuits which the peoples 
of all the world demand. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EisENHOWER 


PREMIER BULGANIN TO THE PRESIDENT 


DECEMBER 10, 1957 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am addressing this letter to you 
in order to share with you certain thoughts regarding the 
international situation which is developing at the present 
time. The Soviet Government has recently examined the 
international situation in all its aspects. In doing so, 
we could not of course fail to give serious attention to the 
fact that at the initiative of the United States of America 
and Great Britain measures are now being developed the 
purpose of which is a sharp intensification of the military 
preparations of the NATO members, and that specific 
plans are being considered in connection with the forth- 
coming session of the NATO Council. 

It is already evident that these measures in their es- 
sence amount to the mobilization of all the resources of 
the member states of NATO for the purpose of intensifying 
the production of armaments and for preparations in gen- 
eral for war. The NATO leaders openly state that at the 
forthcoming session military and strategic plans providing 
for extensive use of atomic and hydrogen weapons will be 
considered. 

It is also very obvious that all such activity is taking 
place in an atmosphere of artificially created nervousness 
and fear with respect to the imaginary “threat” from the 
U.S.S.R., and, in the effort to create such an atmosphere, 
particularly wide use is being made of references to the 
latest scientific and technical achievements of the Soviet 
Union. 

In our view there is serious danger that, as a result 
of such actions, international developments may take a 
direction other than that required in the interest of the 
strengthening of peace. 

On the other hand, in all states of the world there is 
a growing and spreading movement for a termination of 
the armaments race, and for averting the threat of an 
outbreak of a new war. Peoples are demanding that a 
policy be followed whereby states may live in peace, 
respecting mutual rights and interests ond deriving ad- 
vantage from cooperation with one another, instead of 
sharpening their knives against one another. 

All of this leads us to the conviction that in the develop- 
ment of the international situation a moment of great 
responsibility has arrived. 

We feel that in this situation the responsibility that 
rests upon the government of every state in determining 
its future foreign policy is greater than ever before. 
Especially great is the responsibility of the governments 
of the great powers. 
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I must frankly say to you, Mr. President, that the re- 
action of certain circles in your country and in certain 
other NATO countries regarding the recent accomplish- 
ments of the U.S.S.R. in the scientific and technical field, 
and regarding the launching, in connection with the pro- 
gram of the International Geophysical Year, of the Soviet 
artificial earth satellites in particular, appears to us a 
great mistake. 

Of course, the launching of artificial earth satellites 
bears witness to the great achievements of the U.S.S.R., 
both in the field of peaceful scientific research and in the 
field of military technology. However, it is well known 
that the U.S.S.R. has insisted and still insists that neither 
ballistic missiles nor hydrogen and atomic bombs should 
ever be used for purposes of destruction, and that so 
great an achievement of the human mind as the dis- 
covery of atomic energy should be put to use entirely 
for the peaceful development of society. The Soviet 
Union has no intention of attacking either the U.S.A. or 
any other country. It is calling for agreement and for 
peaceful coexistence. The same position is held by many 
states, including the Chinese People’s Republic and other 
socialist countries. 

On the other hand, in the present situation the govern- 
ments of the Western powers are making the decision 
to step up the armaments race still further and are 
following the line of intensifying the “cold war.” It is 
our deep conviction that nothing could be more danger- 
ous to the cause of world peace. 

First of all, who can guarantee, if the present com- 
petition in the production of ever newer types of weapons 
is continued and assumes still greater proportions, that 
it will be the NATO members who are the winners in 
such a competition? I do not even mention the fact that 
the armaments race in itself is not only becoming an 
increasingly heavy burden on the shoulders of peoples 
but is also still further magnifying the danger of an 
outbreak of war. 

Let us suppose that, in calling for further development 
of military preparations with special emphasis on the 
creation of new types of weapons of mass destruction, 
the American military leaders expect to achieve some 
success. But nothing can change the fact that even 
with the present status of military technology a situa- 
tion has developed for the first time in history where in 
the event of war the territory of none of the great powers 
will any longer be in a privileged position that would 
spare it from becoming one of the theaters of war from 
the very beginning of the conflict. Nothing is changed in 
this respect, even by the fact that the U.S.A. has a net- 
work of far advanced military bases, nor by plans to 
use territories and military potential of Western Euro- 
pean allies. 

At the present time in the United States of America 
there has been proclaimed the thesis of “interdependence” 
of the countries members of NATO. A new and increased 
contribution to the military preparations of this alliance 
is expected of them. No little pressure is being exerted 
upon them to obtain consent for the stationing of nuclear 
and rocket weapons in their territory. 

Apparently for the purpose of reducing the dangers 
which are fully understandable and are caused in these 
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countries by the prospect of having nuclear weapons sta- 
tioned in their territory, military circles in the West are 
attempting to implant the idea that the so-called “tac- 
tical” atomic weapons are not very different from con- 
ventional types of weapons and that their use would not 
entail as destructive results as that of atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs. One cannot fail to see that such reasoning, 
designed to mislead public opinion, constitutes a danger- 
ous attempt to justify preparation for unleashing an 
atomic war. 

Where can all this lead? 

The military situation of the U.S.A. itself, in our opin- 
ion, will in no way improve as a result of this; the U.S.A. 
will become no less vulnerable, while the danger of war 
will increase still further. 

It is doubtful that such a policy would even lead to a 
strengthening of relations between the U.S.A. and its Eu- 
ropean allies. The contrary might be true, for in the 
last analysis no country can be content with a situation 
where it is compelled to sacrifice its independence for the 
sake of strategic plans that are alien to its national in- 
terests and to risk receiving a blow because of the fact 
that foreign military bases are situated in its territory. 

As for plans to transfer nuclear weapons to allies of 
the U.S.A. in Europe, such a step can only further aggra- 
vate an already complicated situation on that continent, 
initiating a race in atomic armaments among European 
states. 

One likewise cannot fail to take into account, for ex- 
ample, the fact that the placing of nuclear weapons at 
the disposal of the Federal Republic of Germany may set 
in motion such forces in Europe and entail such conse- 
quences as even the NATO members may not contem- 
plate. 

One of the arguments advanced in military circles in 
the West to justify the demand for expanding military 
preparations is the so-called theory of “local wars.” It 
must be most strongly emphasized that this “theory” is 
not only absolutely invalid from the military standpoint 
but is also extremely dangerous politically. In the past 
too, as we all know, global wars have been set off by 
“local” wars. Is it possible to count seriously on the 
possibility of “localizing” wars in our time when there 
exist military groupings opposing one another in the 
world and including dozens of states in various parts of the 
world, and when the range of modern types of weapons 
does not know any geographic limits? 

One’s attention is also attracted by reports regarding 
the existence of plans for combining in some form the 
military blocs created by the Western powers in various 
parts of the world—NATO, SEATO, and the Baghdad 
Pact. I cannot but say to you, Mr. President, that we 
evaluate the development of such plans as a trend di- 
rectly opposed to the principles of a joint strengthening 
of international peace and security, in the name of which 
the U.N. was created with the active participation of our 
two countries. In fact, if even now the existence of so- 
called military blocs exerts a baneful influence on the 
entire international situation, then it is completely ob- 
vious that an attempt to bring states together, to include 
those of several continents in a program which in es- 
sence amounts to joint preparation for a new war, would 
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mean undermining the U.N. and would inflict irreparable 
damage upon it. 

We are of course aware that the plans for further inten- 
Sification of military preparations are represented as 
plans directed toward insuring the security of the West- 
ern powers and toward the strengthening of peace. How- 
ever, the leaders of such countries as the United States 
and the Soviet Union bear too great a responsibility not to 
attempt to approach the evaluation of this or that course 
of foreign policy without prejudice, objectively, and tak- 
ing into consideration the facts as they actually exist, and 
historic experience. After all, does not the whole experi- 
ence of the development of international relations during 
the past decade indicate that the thesis that peace and 
the security of nations can be insured by means of in- 
tensified armament and of “cold war” or through a 
“brink of war” policy has absolutely no basis? 

The last ten years have been characterized by the policy 
of “a position of strength” and “cold war’ proclaimed by 
certain circles in the West. 

During all these years the minds of men in the West 
have been poisoned by intensive propaganda, which, day 
after day, has implanted the thought of the inevitability 
of a new war and the necessity of intensified preparations 
for war. This propaganda for war, which contributed not 
a little toward aggravating the international situation and 
undermining confidence in the relations between states, 
is one of the chief elements of the policy of “a position of 
strength.” 

Today the entire world is witness to the fact that this 
policy has not produced any positive results, even for those 
powers which have for such a long time and so insistently 
been following it, and which have confronted mankind 
with the threat of a new war, the terrible consequences of 
which would exceed anything that can be pictured by the 
human imagination. 

It is not by accident that the voices in the world which 
call for an end to propaganda for war, an end to the “cold 
war,” an end to the unrestrained armaments race and an 
entry upon the path of peaceful coexistence of all states 
are becoming louder and leuder. The idea of peaceful co- 
existence is becoming more and more an imperative de- 
mand of the historical moment through which we are 
passing. 

It is well known that the most rabid champions of the 
“cold war” are trying to picture this demand as “Com- 
munist propaganda.” We Communists do not of course 
deny that we stand wholeheartedly for a program of 
peaceful coexistence, for a program of peaceful and 
friendly cooperation among all countries, and we are 
proud of it. But are we the only ones with such a pro- 
gram? Are all those statesmen and public figures of 
India, Indonesia, Great Britain, France, and other coun- 
tries who insistently and ardently call for the renuncia- 
tion of the “policy of strength” for peaceful coexistence 
also Communists? And do not their voices express the 
attitude and the will of millions and millions of people? 

It seems to us that at the present time the international 
situation has become such that the actions taken by 
states in the very near future, and primarily by the great 
powers, will to a considerable extent determine the an- 
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swer to the main question which so deeply concerns all 
mankind, namely: 

Will the movement in the direction of a war catastro- 
phe continue, and with ever-increasing velocity, or will 
those who are responsible for the policy of states enter 
upon the only sensible path of peaceful coexistence and 
cooperation between all states? 

After all, for this it is necessary only to cast a sober 
look at the present situation; to recognize in fact that 
every country has the right to choose its own form of 
government and its own economic system; to renounce 
any attempt to settle international questions by force; to 
renounce war once and for all as a means of solving 
international disputes; and to build relations between 
states on the basis of equality, respect for the independ- 
ence of each state, and noninterference in the internal 
affairs of one another, on the basis of mutual benefit. 

If one proceeds from the premise of insuring universal 
peace, it is necessary, in our opinion, to recognize quite 
definitely the situation that has developed in the world 
where capitalist and socialist states exist. None of us 
can fail to take into account the fact that any attempts 
to change this situation by external force, and to upset 
the status quo, or any attempts to impose any territorial 
changes, would lead to catastrophic consequences. 

I am well aware, Mr. President, that in your statements 
you have repeatedly expressed the thought that no dur- 
able peace can be based on an armaments race and that 
you strongly desire peace and cooperation with other 
countries, including the Soviet Union. This was also 
stated in your conversations with N. S. Khrushchev and 
myself during the Geneva Conference of the Heads of 
;Overnment of the Four Powers in the summer of 1955. 
Unfortunately, however, it must be said that in practice 
all the steps taken by the Soviet Government to improve 
relations with the United States have not up to now 
met with a positive response on the part of the Government 
of the United States of America. 

Meanwhile, the present state of Soviet-American re- 
lations cannot give any satisfaction either to the Soviet 
people or, it seems to us, to the American people. The 
tense and even almost hostile character which these re- 
lations very often assume cannot be justified from a 
political, economic, or moral viewpoint. It is an in- 
herently absurd situation when two gigantic countries 
which have at their disposal everything that is necessary 
for their economic development, which have repeatedly 
and successfully cooperated in the past, and which, we are 
convinced, even now have no irreconcilable conflicts of 
interest, have been as yet unable to normalize their mutual 
relations. 

This problem is all the more significant because the fate 
of universal peace depends to a high—probably even 
decisive—degree on the state of mutual relations between 
our countries under present conditions. For this very 
reason, it is especially important that our two countries 
display initiative and take the step which peoples have 
already been awaiting for a long time, namely, breaking 
the ice of the “cold war.” 

For this the necessary prerequisites exist. I have no 
doubt that the American people do not want a new war 
any more than the Soviet people do. Our countries, in 
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close cooperation, achieved victory in the struggle against 
Hitlerite aggression. Is it possible that now, when 
prevention of the universal calamity of a new war de- 
pends to such an enormous degree upon our countries, 
we should fail to find within ourselves the courage to 
face the facts clearly and be able to unite our efforts in 
the interests of peace? 

A consciousness of the gravity of the present situation 
and a deep concern for the preservation of peace prompts 
us to address to you, Mr. President, an appeal to under- 
take joint efforts to put an end to the “cold war,” to 
terminate the armaments race, and to enter resolutely 
upon the path of peaceful coexistence. 

Allow me to set forth what exactly, in our opinion, 
might be done in this respect. 

We regret that, because of the position taken by the 
Western powers, the disarmament negotiations did not 
bring about successful results. The Soviet Union is, as 
before, prepared to come to an agreement concerning ef- 
fective disarmament measures. It depends on the 
Western powers whether the disarmament negotiations 
will be directed into the proper channel or whether this 
problem will remain in a deadlock. 

We must recognize that the achievement of an agree- 
ment on disarmament is hindered by the fact that the 
sides which take part in the negotiations lack the neces- 
sary confidence in each other. Is it possible to do some- 
thing to create such confidence? Of course it is possible. 

We propose the following things. Let us jointly, with 
the Government of Great Britain, undertake for the 
present only an obligation not to use nuclear weapons, 
and let us announce the cessation, as of January 1, 1953, 
of test explosions of all types of such weapons, at the 
beginning at least for two or three years. 

Let us jointly, with the Government of Great Britain, 
agree to refrain from stationing any kind of nuclear 
weapons whatsoever within the territory of Germany— 
West Germany as well as East Germany. If this agree- 
ment is supplemented by an agreement between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and the German Democratic 
Republic on renunciation of the production of nuclear 
weapons and on the nonstationing of such weapons in 
Germany, then, as has already been officially declared by 
the Governments of Poland and Czechoslovakia, these 
states likewise will not produce or station nuclear weapons 
in their territories. Thus would be formed in Central 
Europe a vast zone with a population of over one hundred 
million people excluded from the sphere of atomic arma- 
ments—a zone where the risk of atomic warfare would be 
reduced to a minimum. Let us develop and submit to the 
member states of NATO and the Warsaw Pact for consid- 
eration a joint proposal for the conclusion of some form of 
nonaggression agreement between these two groupings of 
states. 

In order to normalize the situation in the Near and 
Middle East, let us agree not to undertake any steps that 
violate the independence of the countries of this area, and 
let us renounce the use of force in the settlement of ques- 
tions relating to the Near and Middle East. 

Let us conclude an agreement that would proclaim the 
firm intention of our two states to develop between them 
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relations of friendship and peaceful cooperation. It is 
time to take measures to halt the present propaganda in 
the press and on the radio which generates feelings of 
mutual distrust, suspicion, and ill will. 

It is also necessary to reestablish the conditions for a 
normal development of trade relations between our coun- 
tries, since mutually advantageous trade is the best foun- 
dation for the development of relations between states and 
the establishment of confidence between them. 

Let us do everything possible to broaden scientific, cul- 
tural, and athletic ties between our two countries. One 
can imagine what fruitful results might follow, for 
example, from the cooperation between Soviet and Ameri- 
ean scientists in the matter of further harnessing the ele- 
mental powers of nature in the interest of man. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that the implementation 
of the above-mentioned measures, which would in no way 
harm either the security or the other interests of any state, 
would be of enormous significance to the promotion of a 
wholesome atmosphere in the entire international situa- 
tion and to the creation of a climate of trust between 
states, without which one cannot even speak of insuring 
a lasting peace among peoples. 

The creation of the necessary trust in relations between 
states would then make it possible to proceed with the im- 
plementation of such radical measures as a substantial 
reduction in armed forces and armaments, the complete 
prohibition of nuclear weapons, the cessation of their pro- 
duction and the destruction of stockpiles, the withdrawal 
of foreign armed forces from the territories of all states, 
including the member states of NATO and of the Warsaw 
Pact, and replacement of the existing military groupings 
of states with a collective security system. 

The critical period in the development of international 
relations in which we are now living makes it necessary, 
perhaps as never before, to adopt realistic decisions that 
would be in accord with the vital interests and the will of 
peoples. The experience of the past tells us how much 
can be done for the benefit of peoples by statesmen who 
correctly understand the demands of the historic moment 
and act in accordance with those demands. 

Knowing you, Mr. President, as a man of great breadth 
of vision and peace-loving convictions, I hope that you 
will correctly understand this message and, conscious of 
the responsibility which rests with the leaders of the 
United States of America and the Soviet Union in the 
present situation, will manifest a readiness to combine 
the efforts of our two countries for the noble purpose of 
turning the course of events in the direction of a durable 
peace and friendly cooperation among nations. 

Attaching great importance to personal contacts be- 
tween statesmen, which facilitate finding a common point 
of view on important international problems, we, for our 
part, would be prepared to come to an agreement on a 
personal meeting of state leaders to discuss both the prob- 
lems mentioned in this letter and other problems. The 
participants in the meeting could agree upon these other 
subjects that might need to be discussed. 


Respectfully, 
N. BULGANIN 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of January 10 


Press release 7 dated January 10 


Secretary Dulles: I am ready for questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you read Premier Bul- 
ganin’s newest note as meaning that the Soviet 
Union intends to call a summit conference whether 
or not the United States or other countries agree 
in advance? 


A. I do not so interpret the Soviet note. Ob- 
viously I have not had time to study it very care- 
fully. It was received in translation form by me 
this morning about 9 or 10 o’clock, and then I have 
had a Cabinet meeting. I have had the reports 
on it of some of my associates who have studied 
the matter rather carefully, and their conclusion 
is that there is really nothing in this message but 
a massive repetition of prior proposals which have 
been made at one time or another by the Soviet 
Union and the bulk of which are contained in 
Mr. Bulganin’s communication of December. It 
would seem that the principal significance that at- 
taches to the present note is the timing rather than 
the substance. It was timed to coincide with 
President Eisenhower’s state of the Union message 
of yesterday * and the concluding consultations on 
the reply to the earlier Bulganin letter of last De- 
cember. That suggests that there may be a pur- 
pose to use the channels of communication between 
Heads of Government as a means of what might 
be called propaganda techniques rather than ac- 
tually to use them seriously, as it seems to us be- 
fits messages between Heads of Government, given 
the serious state of international affairs. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you believe that a summit 
meeting with the Russians should be held within 2 
to 3 months? 

A. No, I do not think that there should be a 


summit meeting unless there is adequate prepara- 
tion for it and a reasonable assurance that it will 


1 See p. 115. 
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accomplish some desirable result. A meeting 
which faced the participants with the choice of 
either seeming to break off without agreement or 
to reach an agreement which would be an agree- 
ment in words only and not of substance would be 
a very undesirable meeting and, under either al- 
ternative, would have very undesirable conse- 
quences. Therefore, I think it is extremely impor- 
tant that, before Heads of Government get 
together, there should be sufficient advance ex- 
ploration of the subjects to be discussed to be 
surs that the discussions will really relate to sig- 
nificant matters and also that there is a prospect of 
agreement in some worthwhile form so that, as I 
say, the unfortunate alternatives which I have 
described would not face the participants at the 
meeting. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have you suggested to our 
Ambassador in Moscow or to our associate in 
NATO that there be any advance exploration 
through diplomatic channels with the Soviet 
Union of any of the subjects that might be dis- 
cussed ? 


A. I think that all I can say properly in answer 
to that question is this, that the subject of a pos- 
sible meeting was raised by Mr. Bulganin in his 
December communication and will be dealt with 
by the reply which President Eisenhower will 
make? and possibly by other replies to that letter. 
Also, we have communicated on that subject mat- 
ter with our Ambassador in Moscow. I can’t go 
properly beyond that at this time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will this second letter delay 
this answer to the first letter? 


A. I see no reason why it should. Perhaps that 
was its purpose, to delay it and to confuse the sit- 


uation. But I do not think it will be allowed to 


? For texts of U.S. and Soviet notes, see p. 122. 
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have that result. It is, I believe, President Eisen- 
hower’s intention to proceed promptly with an 
answer to the prior communication, an answer 
which the Soviets knew was in the course of prep- 
aration. The fact that the present letter seems to 
add nothing of substance, as far as the substance 
of the proposals go, to the prior communications 
we have received makes it the less necessary to 
hold up the pending reply to the middle-of-De- 
cember message. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what are your views on pos- 
sibly holding a Foreign Ministers meeting as a 
means of making advance preparation for a sum- 
mit conference? 


A. Well, that is one possible way; diplomatic 
conversations are another possible way. You 
could use either or a combination of both. 


Defining an Act of Good Faith 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you and the President have 
emphasized on a number of occasions the need for 
an act of good faith on the part of the Russians as 
a prerequisite for some NATO negotiation, sum- 
mit meeting, or something of that kind. Could 
you give us your most realistic definition of what 
you would consider an act of good faith on the 
part of the Russians? 


A. The most realistic and encouraging act 
would be the carrying out of some of the prior 
agreements that have been made, and most par- 
ticularly, I would say, the agreement which was 
arrived at at the last summit meeting with the 
Soviets. There it was stated that the Four Powers 
recognize their common responsibility for the Ger- 
man problem and the reunification of Germany 
and agree that Germany shall be reunified by free 
elections.* That agreement was the principal 
product of the Geneva summit meeting. Since 
then the Soviet Union has taken the position that 
it had no further responsibility for the reunifica- 
tion of Germany and that in any event that re- 
unification by free elections was not an acceptable 
method. Now that certainly throws doubt upon 
the worthwhileness of these meetings. You may 
recall that that summit meeting was preceded by 
the consummation of the Austrian state treaty, a 
matter where the Soviet Union had been seriously 


*For text of the directive to foreign ministers issued 
at the conclusion of the summit conference at Geneva in 
July 1955, see BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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in default. Finally, as a result of many meetings 
that we had on the subject, it finally agreed to the 
state treaty, and that was consummated on the 
15th of May 1955. That created a condition which 
made it seem worth while to have a summit meet- 
ing. It was in that environment that the July 
meeting was held. But that July meeting in turn 
produced agreement which apparently has, so far, 
certainly been repudiated by the Soviets, and I 
would think that at least one possible act of good 
faith would be to indicate a willingness to carry 
through on the prior agreement. I don’t want to 
suggest that that is an absolute condition prece- 
dent. But you asked me for what might be an act 
which would make another summit meeting seem 
worth while. Certainly that would be such an act. 


Q. If I might follow up just one point, sir, is it 
the position of this Government officially that 
Russia has repudiated, as you indicated a moment 
ago, the Geneva Summit Conference in terms of 
an agreement on Germany? TI ask that for the 
specific reason that there seems to have been a 
great deal of lack of unanimity of interpretation 
as to whether indeed the Four Powers did agree 
at Geneva to a workable reunification of Germany. 


A. Well, the Four Powers agreed to what I 
said—I think I quoted it almost verbatim—agreed 
that the reunification of Germany by free elec- 
tions shall be carried out in conformity with the 
national interests of the German people and the 
interests of European security. That is a quote 
of the agreement. Now, following that and in- 
deed including recent times, not only at the 
Foreign Ministers meeting which shortly fol- 
lowed the Summit Conference, but in a more 
recent press conference that Mr. Gromyko held in 
Moscow just before he came to the United Nations, 
the Soviet Union asserted that it had no respon- 
sibility for the reunification of Germany, and they 
earlier had said that reunification by means of 
free elections was an artificial, mechanistic way 
which would not preserve the “social gains” that 
had been attained in East Germany and therefore 
was unacceptable. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, President Eisenhower yes- 
terday placed a good deal of stress on the need for 
works of peace and especially on the need for pur- 


suing the disarmament discussion. In light of 
that could you tell us whether Mr. Stassen is 
going to leave his job and, if he does leave, whether 
you will fill that disarmament adviser’s job? 
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A. I cannot answer that question because I do 
not know the answer. I imagine the answer is 
between President Eisenhower and Governor 
Stassen. 


Soviet Economic Offensive 


Q. Mr. Secretary, President Eisenhower yes- 
terday characterized the Soviet economic offen- 
sive as being at least as dangerous to the free 
world as its technological advances.t| He did not 
mention any target area for this economic offen- 
sive, but the statement coincides with reports in 
our press that many Latin American countries are 
turning to the Soviet Union because of lack of 
assistance from the United States. Do you think 
that Latin America has become a potential target 
for this type of economic penetration? 


A. It is certainly a target; whether or not it is a 
target that will be hit is another matter. Now, of 
course, always when there is a business recession 
and when the prices of raw materials sharply 
drop, and where the market for such raw mate- 
rials tends to contract, that creates problems for 
our friends to the south because they are primarily 
producers of raw materials, agricultural and min- 
eral. We are having such a period at the present 
time; it is not serious, we do not think it will be 
prolonged, but there has been, as you know, a 
sharp break in the prices of many of the com- 
modities which are the product of Latin American 
countries and upon which their economies largely 
depend. That tends to create an economic depres- 
sion for them with a measure of unemployment 
and declining ability to buy the imports which 
they need. It is quite natural that at such a time 
the Soviet Communists, who always like to fish in 
troubled waters, should try to do some fishing in 
Latin America. I don’t think they will catch very 
much, but certainly it is a situation from which 
they will try to reap some benefit. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on Germany, I believe Sena- 
tor Green asked you to give the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee your thinking on the neutraliz- 
ing of Germany. Would you tell us what you 
gave the Foreign Relations Committee? 


A. Well, I am afraid that I would not enjoy 
the same privilege of talking in executive session 





‘For a summary of the Soviet economic offensive, see 
p. 144. 
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here as I did yesterday with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and in view of the fact that that 
is a topic which is being currently discussed at the 
NATO conference I would not want to anticipate 
the conclusions that may be arrived at jointly and 
which have not yet been definitely formulated so 
far as I am aware. 


Question of Resuming Disarmament Talks 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us, sir, whether 
you anticipate early negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on the question of disarmament and, if so, 
whether the proposals which we will advance at 
such a meeting will be much different from the 
proposals that we had put forward before? 


A. The first question was whether I thought 
there would be a resumption of disarmament talks. 
I would think it was highly likely despite the fact 
that at the moment the Soviet Union has broken 
all lines of communication in that respect. They 
have refused to continue with the work of the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee of the United Nations. 
They have said they would not participate in the 
work of the newly constituted Disarmament Com- 
mission of the United Nations. They have said 
they would not seek or accept a Foreign Minis- 
ters conference in order to break the deadlock. 
Any effective means of communication, particu- 
larly in terms of the channels which the United 
Nations has established, seem at the moment to be 
broken. However, I do not accept that as defini- 
tive. I believe that the desire of the peoples of the 
world to see this problem explored with a view of 
arriving, if at all possible, at some agreement— 
that pressure is so great that it will become ir- 
resistible and that talks will be resumed. 

You asked whether, if they are resumed, our 
proposals would be substantially different from 
what they are now. I would say the answer to 
that question is probably “no” and for this reason : 
It was not easy to arrive at the present disarma- 
ment proposals, representing an agreement, as 
they did, among 15 countries. Many of these 
countries had different viewpoints, different inter- 
ests, and different concerns. It was a task of very 
great difficulty to bring about agreement, and that 
agreement is a delicate and fragile one. 


5For text of Western disarmament proposals of 
Aug. 29, 1957, see BULLETIN of Sept. 16, 1957, p. 451. 
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There are aspects of those proposals that were 
not very happily received by some that went 
along in the interests of achieving unanimity. 
Now, to break that unanimity and to try to find 
new unanimity or new proposals without any 
knowledge in advance as to whether that would be 
acceptable or not to the Soviet Union would seem 
to me to be a futile and indeed reckless effort to 
make. 

What we have done is to say—and we said at 
the NATO conference, and expressed in the com- 
munique * our position—that we were prepared to 
negotiate on the basis of these proposals or we 
would be prepared to consider any alternative 
proposals that the Soviets want to make. But, as 
I say, to reopen the common position which we 
found with great difficulty on the mere specula- 
tion that we might be proceeding along a new 
course which might, of course, be acceptable to 
the Soviet Union, that, I think, would not be a 
course to recommend. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to continue on that, are you 
ruling out a change in position, even if it isn’t a 
substantial one on our behalf, prior to the resump- 
tion of such talks? 

A. Do you mean whether we unilaterally would 
change our position without regard to our allies? 


Q. No, a change that would be discussed and 
approved by allied governments. 


A. I know of no change in those proposals 
which could be made without reopening a lot of 
other questions, and I think it would be impru- 
dent to do that unless we had some indication at 
least from the Soviet Union that would be a profit- 
able line to pursue. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the German question, a 
while back you were asked about the proposal to 
neutralize Germany, and your answer, if I under- 
stood you, was that this was a topic currently 
under discussion at the NATO conference. Would 
you expand on that? Are you referring to the 
so-called Polish plan for a nuclear-free zone, or 
to some other measure, or do you consider the 
Polish plan itself to be neutralization? 


A. I assume the question related, as indeed my 
reply related, primarily to the Polish proposal, 
which was repeated more or less in the Bulganin 


* Ibid., Jan. 6, 1958, p. 12. 
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letter. As you point out, that was not a proposal 
for total neutralization but partial neutraliza- 
tion, you might say, in the terms of the elimina- 
tion from the area of nuclear weapons, missiles, 
and the like. 

I might add, however, that it seems to be the 
opinion of some, at least, of our allies that such 
a step would in practice be indistinguishable from 
an almost total neutralization of the area because, 
if it is not possible to have in the area modern 
weapons, then it might be imprudent to maintain 
any forces in the area at all because they would 
be in a very exposed position. 


Science-for-Peace Program 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the state of the Union 
message President Eisenhower spoke for a science- 
for-peace program. Haven't we already initiated 
this by the International Geophysical Year in 
which 64 nations are cooperating in gathering 
scientific knowledge for the benefit of all man- 
kind ? 

A. That is certainly a partial science-for-peace 
effort. I think the President had, however, more 
in mind the kind of thing he spoke about when 
he spoke about the application of science to hu- 
man welfare. The efforts of the International 
Geophysical Year are more abstract. That may 
lead, as abstract knowledge often does, to practi- 
cal applications in terms of human welfare. But 
I think there are ways whereby we can promote 
human welfare more immediately than by the 
Geophysical Year. 


U.S. Position on Baghdad Pact 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you give us your think- 
ing on the forthcoming Baghdad Pact or treaty in 
which you propose to participate? 

A. The United States now takes a more active 
part in the Baghdad Pact because of the fact that 
the joint resolution of Congress which was 
adopted last March’ authorizes the United States 
to participate in defense efforts with countries or 
groups of countries who are seeking to defend 
themselves in that area. That phrase “group of 
nations” was designed, as pointed out at the hear- 
ings, to cover such efforts as are represented by the 
Baghdad Pact. 


* Ibid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 480. 
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In view of the fact that we are taking a more 
lively interest in the activities of the Pact, not only 
military but also economic, it seemed appropriate, 
as evidence of our interest in the Pact, that I 
should personally go there. That is something 
that is desired by the Pact members. It does not 
involve any change of our legal relationship to the 
Pact, but it will be a further demonstration of 
our interest in the efforts of the Pact nations to 
maintain themselves through collective-defense 
efforts against any Communist-inspired threat and 
also to improve the economic status of their people. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does that rule out the United 
States joining the Pact at this time? 


A. We have no present intention of joining the 
Pact. I think I have explained a number of times 
reasons why it seems undesirable and, indeed, un- 
necessary to join the Pact. The Middle East reso- 
lution was proposed, in part at least, as an 
alternative to joining the Pact, and it seems to us 
to be adequate in that respect although we never 
slam the door as to what we might do in the future. 
I will say there is no present plan for changing 
our relationship. 


Prospects for U.S. Economic Aid to India 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you say what the pros- 
pects are for United States economic assistance to 
India? I believe it has been under consideration 
for a good many months now. Could you say 
what might be done about that? 


A. I cannot go into details in terms of dollars or 
just how aid will be given. I think that I can say 
that the United States does favor giving support 
to the second Indian Five-Year Plan, and we do 
propose to do something about it. Probably it 
will not be as much as the Indians would like. 
We hope some other countries will participate 
with us in the effort. It will probably need ap- 
propriation by the Congress of the authorization 
already made in favor of the economic develop- 
ment fund. But, given that, I think we can, 


through that source, perhaps through the Export- 
Import Bank and perhaps through the World 
Bank and perhaps through credits extended by 
some other countries who are trading largely with 
India and from whom India is buying for the 
second Five-Year Plan, we hope we can give that 
plan enough foreign aid so it will be possible for 
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it to continue in adequate form although not the 
full form the Indians originally projected and 
would like to have. 


Q. I believe there have been reports you have 
reached a decision on your willingness to con- 
tinue as Secretary of State. If so, would you tell 
us your position? 


A. Let me say that it is not a question of reach- 
ing a decision to continue. It would be a decision 
to discontinue, a decision either by the President 
or me. And there has not been such a decision in 
either quarter that I am aware of. 


Q. In the Middle East generally do you have in 
mind any expansion of the existing economic-aid 
activities? You spoke of India. I wondered if 
you had any such plans with respect to the Middle 
East generally. 


A. We are carrying on in the Middle East along 
the general lines that were laid out last year when 
Ambassador Richards went to the area and 
mapped out certain programs supporting the Mid- 
dle East resolution. There are certain situations 
where somewhat more aid is called for, in such a 
place as Jordan, for example. But, in the main, 
the order of magnitude we contemplate is along 
the lines laid out by Ambassador Richards when 
he went out following the adoption of the Middle 
East resolution last year. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does that mean you are not 
planning a big response immediately to the Soviet 
economic offensive of extending credit? 


A. We do not plan any response which is be- 
yond the magnitude of what was indicated by the 
President in his state of the Union message and 
which will be indicated by the budget message 
which will be going up next week. 

Now, how we use the funds—and of course there 
will be, we hope, some emergency funds—is a mat- 
ter of some flexibility. But, in the main, we be- 
lieve that the program that we mapped out last 
year, if we can get the appropriations to make 
good on it, will be adequate to carry us along. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said before that the Latin 
American countries are contemplating a recession. 
Do these economic plans of ours envisage some as- 
sistance to them in this time of an economic re- 
cession because of the commodity prices, or are we 
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going to let the laws of supply and demand with 
Russian assistance, perhaps, take over? 


A. We maintain, primarily through the contacts 
with the Export-Import Bank, very close relations 
with these countries and we have in that way, and 
to some lesser extent in the form of technical as- 
sistance and otherwise, given a very substantial 
degree of assistance to Latin American countries. 
Of course, as their need grows, our desire to meet 
that need will correspondingly grow. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, as long as you are talking 
about economic aid, could you give us the United 
States Government's thinking on a French desire 
to get economic loans or other assistance from this 
country and international organizations? 


A. We understand that Mr. Monnet will prob- 
ably be coming over here shortly, primarily to 
deal with the Monetary Fund and draw down 
money from that source. The money that they 
would thus draw down would in large part, of 
course, have to be supplied by the United States. 

We are also sympathetic to direct participation 
in a program which seemed to be soundly based 
and designed to bring about more healthy finan- 
cial conditions in France. The economy of 
France is strong and vigorous. I have been told, 
I think reliably, that the per capita production 
in France is the highest of any country on the 
continent of Europe, higher even than the per 
capita production in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. They are basically high in France because, 
as I say, the economy is sound, productive, the 
French people are thrifty and are working. The 
troubles are primarily governmental and fiscal, 
and it should be possible to overcome them. If 
there is an adequate program for overcoming 
those difficulties, we would certainly be sympa- 
thetic to cooperating in such a program. 


U.S. Initiative on Disarmament 


Q. Mr. Dulles, your critics on Capitol Hill and 
also in the foreign press have been saying that we 
have been reacting to the Russians in this drive 
for peace rather than causing them to react to us. 
Do we have any plans to take the initiative? 


A. I believe that the program which we pre- 
sented in London represented very much of an 
initiative. The Soviet proposal seems to boil 
down to saying: Stop testing. That is not mov- 
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ing forward a single inch in terms of limitation 
of armaments, not an inch! All it would mean 
would be that you would go on piling up nuclear 
weapons and that these nuclear weapons, instead 
of being weapons which were tested to make them 
relatively clean weapons, relatively small weap- 
ons, would continue to be weapons of a highly 
devastating character. That is the Soviet pro- 
posal. 

We have proposed to cut off the use of newly 
produced nuclear and fissionable material for 
weapons purpose. That is a real limitation-of- 
armaments proposal. 

And we agreed, if that was adopted, it would 
be accompanied by the progressive reduction of 
stocks by the Soviet Union and the United States 
by putting weapons material into a peaceful fund. 
That is again a step on limitation of armaments. 

We have proposed inspection to prevent sur- 
prise attack or at least to make it unlikely that a 
surprise attack would be started without detec- 
tion, which is probably the most important safety 
measure that could possibly be taken. We have 
offered to do that in a vast area or in a smaller 
area. Any reasonable areas that the Soviets want 
to seriously put up for discussion we certainly 
would consider. We have invited their further 
suggestions along those lines. 


We have also made proposals for reduction of 
conventional weapons. 

It seems to me that it’s the Soviet proposals that 
are utterly barren and that our proposals are the 
ones which really have substance in them and will 
do something positive in the way of the limitation 
of armament and in the way of reducing the 


danger of war. I think that their proposals are 
the ones which are without substance; ours have 
substance and represent the initiative. And I 
think we will continue to carry the initiative. 

I think we will always be ready and willing to 
do more in the way of real limitation of arma- 
ments than the Soviet Union will be willing to 
do. They use a lot of words. They talk more 
frequently and more eloquently, perhaps, and 
more passionately about “peace.” But when it 
comes to doing the things that are going to bring 
about peace, then you find a vacuum. They cover 
up that vacuum by being emphatic, shouting about 
how “we love peace.” They may have what you 
call initiative in terms of using words which are 
really meaningless unless you give them a content. 
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We have initiative in terms of giving content 
which alone gives meaning to the talk about peace 
and limitation of armament. 


Soviet Propaganda Techniques 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you then saying that the 
Soviet Union is articulating a bad policy better 
than we are articulating a good policy? 


A. That could very well be. They have devel- 
oped their propaganda to a much higher degree 
than we have done it. Probably that is because 
of the fact that they do everything through gov- 
ernment. They don’t have any free press and so 
forth. They can say one thing here and another 
thing there. I was noticing, for instance, the fact 
that at the Cairo conference the most sweeping 
offers were made of economic assistance to the 
Asian and African countries. They just said, 
“Tell us what you want and we will give it to you 
without conditions.” But when they repeated 
that in their own press—Pravda and Jzvestia— 
they were careful to leave that out because they 
did not want to let their own people know what 
propaganda they were carrying out abroad. That 
might be bad propaganda in the Soviet Union. 
They have the capacity to speak in different voices 
in different places, and in that respect they be- 
come more persuasive. 

They are telling the French that Soviet help 
would give them everything that they want in 
North Africa. And in North Africa they are tell- 
ing the people there they should accept Soviet 
help to get rid of all French influence. They have 
a capacity to speak with different voices in differ- 
ent places which we don’t possess, and I do not 
think that we would feel free to use that facility 
if we had it because I think we are too honorable 
to do it. 

And also—I will give them credit for it—just 
as they have developed certain techniques in the 
field of science and so forth to a higher degree 
than we have, I think they have developed propa- 
ganda techniques to a greater extent than we have. 
Take, for instance, this technique of Bulganin’s, 
shooting this letter in to blanket the President’s 
speech of yesterday and to try to discombobulate 
the efforts of the NATO Council to work out a 
coordinated answer to the earlier letter. That 
is an illustration of a technique. It’s a technique 
of smartness. But I think in the long run these 
are not times that call for that kind of smartness, 
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and I believe in the end those who are really sin- 
cere will be recognized and respected as such 
rather than those who temporarily gain propa- 
ganda victories through that type of smartness. 


Question of Talks With the Russians 


Q. From what you say, Mr. Secretary, is it 
fair to assume that you have little enthusiasm for 
talks with the Russians on any level? (Laughter) 


A. I think that I have had more talks with the 
Russians than perhaps any other American of 
any comparable position. Going back to 1945, ex- 
cluding the meetings at the United Nations, 
which have often involved pretty much negotia- 
tions with the Russians, but eliminating those, I 
think I have been to about 15 major conferences 
with the Russians on one subject or another. 
Now, sometimes we have got agreements—rarely ; 
sometimes those agreements have been lived up 
to—rarely; and sometimes they have been totally 
futile. But I’m not opposed to going on and hav- 
ing more meetings with the Russians. You have 
got to keep trying and trying. 

There are areas, I believe, where we have a com- 
mon interest. I don’t think either the Russians 
or ourselves want to live in a world where we 
could all be destroyed because the possibilities of 
destruction have been refined to a point where al- 
most accidentally you could set off a series of 
events that would destroy us all. I don’t think 
the Russians want that, and we don’t want it. 

You can find areas of common interest. The 
problem then is, how do you develop, from an 
area of common interest, something that is de- 
pendable ? 

They say, “Let us ban the use of nuclear weap- 
ons.” Well, that is again one of these slogans 
which doesn’t mean very much. If you have nu- 
clear weapons and you get into a war and your 
national existence seemed to depend upon it, I 
have a notion that, whatever the ban-the-weapons 
may have been, if you have the nuclear weapons 
there and in your stockpile, they are going to be 
used. That is an utterly undependable agree- 
ment. 

They say in effect, “We recognize that it is not 
possible to verify the destruction of weapons.” 
And they said in their May 10th, 1955, note on 
disarmament * that they recognized that any ef- 


*Tbid., May 30, 1955, p. 900. 
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fort to do away with bombs could not be surely 
carried out and that peace-loving nations that re- 
lied upon that might suffer very seriously in con- 
sequence. Well, that is very true. That’s one 
time they did speak out what the truth on that 
matter is. Nevertheless, they say we should rely 
upon their promises in that respect. 

Well, nations that have relied for their exist- 
ence on Soviet promises have almost uniformly 
lost it. And, until there is a better record than 
that, I don’t believe that the safety, perhaps the 
very existence, of the United States ought to be 
put at the hazard of a Soviet promise. 


Q. On the question, Mr. Secretary, of areas of 
negotiation where we have common interests, the 
President said yesterday that agreement in prin- 
ciple had been reached on peoples-to-peoples, on 
the Bill Lacy-Zaroubin discussions.6 Would you 
spell that out for us, please? 


A. The negotiations are proceeding and pro- 
ceeding in a way which holds out promise of prac- 
tical results. Now, we have agreed on certain top- 
ics which we are both willing to explore, and we 
try to put down concretely just exactly what each 
of us will do. That process is still continuing, 
and I don’t want to take anything for granted by 
assuming that it will all go through smoothly. 
All I can say is that it has moved along rather 
well on a quiet, unheralded basis without lime- 
light on it, a very good way to negotiate. That 
has been going on here now for several weeks. 
Something may come out. There again is an area 
where there may be a common interest in certain 
types of exchanges—exchanges of information, 
exchanges of technical people, exchanges of stu- 
dents, and things of that sort. As I say, the top- 
ics have been agreed upon; the language of im- 
plementation is being agreed upon. That is a 
useful kind of an agreement. We don’t jeop- 
ardize the safety of the United States on such an 
agreement. It’s an agreement where both sides 
have to move almost in parallel, concurrent steps. 
If they don’t carry out their part of the agree- 
ment, we don’t carry out ours. So there is no 


* Tbid., Nov. 18, 1957, p. 800. 


great risk involved. That is the type of agree- 
ment which can usefully be carried out. 

I have been a very interested participant, not 
personally participating but through guiding di- 
rectives, in that negotiation with the Soviets. 

I don’t think for a minute that there are not 
areas where you can usefully reach agreement, 
and I am quite prepared to go on trying to reach 
agreements in those areas. I don’t want to try to 
reach an agreement which is merely an agreement 
in words and which puts the vital interests and 
security of the United States at what, so far at 
least, is demonstrably a very great hazard. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


Mayor of Berlin To Visit U.S. 


Press release 6 dated January 10 


The State Department announced on January 
10 that it was participating in arrangements, in 
conjunction with the German Embassy and the 
American Council for Germany in New York, for 
the forthcoming visit by the Governing Mayor of 
Berlin, Willy Brandt, to the United States. 

Mayor Brandt will arrive in New York on Feb- 
ruary 7 and remain in this country approxi- 
mately 2 weeks. During his stay he will confer 
with high officials in Washington, will receive an 
honorary degree from the University of Pennsy]- 
vania, and will be received by the mayors of Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and Boston. He will de- 
liver the convocation address at the midterm 
graduation ceremonies of the University of 
Pennsylvania and will make a number of infor- 
mal speeches at Washington, New York, and 
Boston. 

Mayor Brandt, who assumed his present office 
in October 1957, was previously President of the 
House of Representatives of the City of Berlin 
for a number of years. In addition to being 
Mayor of Berlin, he is also President of the Fed- 
eral Bundesrat and as such is Acting President 
of the Federal Republic at times when President 
Heuss is absent from Germany. Mayor Brandt 
is a member of the German Social Democratic 
Party. 
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Foreign Investment and Economic Development 


by Douglas Dillon 


Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


It is a characteristic of our times that public 
attention is largely monopolized by the dramatic 
events which seem continually to occur on the 
world stage. Yet these dramatic events are al- 
most always the result of a chain of unspectacular 
happenings which are either overlooked or over- 
shadowed by the headlines of the day. For ex- 
ample, not until the Sputniks flashed across our 
sky did the American people become aware of 
the strides made by Soviet scientists and engi- 
neers—although these strides had taken place over 
a long period of time and had been manifested 
from time to time in less spectacular ways. 

This conference is one of a series of annual fore- 
‘asting conferences, which reflect your desire to 
look ahead and plan your activities in the light 
of the best judgment you can get as to future 
trends and developments. Likewise, those of us 
who are charged with the conduct of our foreign 
policy must endeavor to identify as early as pos- 
sible basic trends in world affairs so as to forestall 
the development of explosive situations which can 
only be dealt with on the basis of their visible 
effects and not of their fundamental causes. 
Clearly, this is a difficult and complex task, since 
differences of opimion are much more likely in the 
period before a potentially explosive force be- 
comes clearly visible. 

There is no doubt in my mind about one such 
potentially explosive situation, a situation that 
could be of the greatest import in uetermining 
our future way of life and yet a situat. » of which 
the American people as a whole are only dimly 





1 Address made before the 11th Annual Forecasting 
Conference of the Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia at Philadelphia, Pa., on Jan. 8 (press release 
5 dated Jan. 7). 
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aware. On our awakening to the importance of 
this issue may well depend the fate of free govern- 
ment in the world and with it the future of the 
free-enterprise system which has given us our 
strength and which we all here tonight take for 
granted as an essential attribute of freedom. I 
refer to the determination of vast sections of the 
world to rise above their traditional illiteracy, 
poverty, and disease. As a member of the Indian 
Parliament said recently in an address in San 
Francisco: 

The drive for economic development is on in the under- 
industrialized regions. The question is not whether this 
transformation will occur but at what rate and how, and 
whether or not these peoples will do the job in associa- 
tion with the rest of the free world. 


The United States, in its own interest, must 
recognize and try to understand this great move- 
ment. More than that, we must search for prac- 
tical ways of identifying ourselves with the aspira- 
tions of these free peoples. This should not be 
difficult, for the forces which motivate them are 
very much the same as those which inspired the 
growth of our own country. This, as I see it, 
is one of the most urgent tasks facing us today 
if we are to preserve political freedom in the 
world and strengthen the system of free enter- 
prise which has nourished it. 


Soviet Challenge in the Economic Area 


The Soviet leaders have shown that they are 
fully aware of this situation. Today the Soviet 
challenge to our way of life in this economic area 
is perhaps even more real and active than it is in 
the sphere of military and scientific technology. 
It was only 2 months ago that Khrushchev, in an 
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interview with a prominent American editor, said, 
“We will make war on you through peaceful trade 
to see which system is the best.” The Soviets to- 
day are pouring great efforts in money and man- 
power into their drive to take the uncommitted 
nations by economic assault. To carry on this 
offensive they have already sent forth over 2,000 
technicians and granted over $1.5 billion of credit 
in the past 3 years. And last week in Cairo they 
seemingly opened wide the door of economic assist- 
ance to all the countries of Asia and Africa. 

What should be our answer to this great chal- 
lenge? One answer, of course, is grant assistance 
through governmental channels, such as we con- 
tributed to the European recovery program. But, 
although some grant assistance will be necessary, 
our experience with the Marshall plan is not a good 
guide for our relations with the underdeveloped 
regions. In Western Europe the objective was 
quite specific—to rebuild shattered economies 
where the principal problem was a temporary 
shortage of equipment and goods. In the under- 


developed world, however, a great many things are 
lacking—basic facilities, skilled labor, experienced 
management, both basic and technical education, 
strong traditions of individual initiative—all of 
these as well as capital are lacking. This is a far 


different situation than faced us in Western 
Europe in 1948—and requires quite different poli- 
cies and approaches. Financial assistance is not 
the only need and, if offered alone or in too large 
amounts, may even supplant the very initiative 
and resourcefulness which must be stimulated if 
progress is to be maintained. 


The Framework for Economic Progress 


We must, instead, help provide the framework 
in which economic progress can take place at a 
steady and acceptable rate. If we expect immedi- 
ate and spectacular results, the chances are that 
we will be disillusioned. For this is a long-range 
risk. We must therefore pursue sound and con- 
sistent policies which will demonstrate to the less 
developed areas of the free world that our way of 
life, our free-enterprise system, can meet the chal- 
lenge of their problems and their aspirations. 
And we must make it clear to all that we are pre- 

pared to stay the course. 

“What are some of the elements in this frame- 
work? They include: 

1. A forward-looking and consistent trade pol- 
icy. This means that we should continue our 
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efforts to remove artificial restraints upon world 
trade—our own and those imposed by others. 
Markets must be assured for the surplus produc- 
tion of all countries of the free world. Develop- 
ing countries need to sell their products in order 
to obtain industrial equipment needed for their 
development. All countries must expand their 
trade with each other so that each can secure the 
advantages of the special talents and resources of 
the other. Moreover, as strong commercial ties 
are developed, a greater identity of political and 
social interests is likely to emerge. This interde- 
pendence is a source of strength, not of weakness, 
but it requires a continuity of leadership and ac- 
tion. Specifically, it requires that the trade- 
agreement authority of the President be extended 
for an adequate period and with sufficient power 
to make meaningful tariff reductions. It also re- 
quires that we continue working with other coun- 
tries to expand trade through the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade and that we join in 
the proposed Organization for Trade Cooperation 
to make the general agreement operate more 
effectively. 

The movement of goods is, of course, closely re- 
lated to the movement of capital. Not only are 
today’s traders frequently tomorrow’s investors, 
but those of us who invest abroad must market 
our products too. Our foreign investments exceed 
those of any other nation, and our ability to get 
returns on these investments depends on trade. 
Not only must we import in order to export; we 
must import to keep investment flowing overseas, 
for without the prospect of returns an expanding 
flow of private investment is impossible. 

2. Secondly, we must share our technical know]l- 
edge with the less developed countries. This 
means more than “know how” in the sense of in- 
dustrial technology. In many foreign countries 
it also means technical assistance in such fields as 
basic education, public health, agriculture, and 
governmental administration. In productive en- 
terprise private investment is obviously the most 
effective purveyor of technical assistance, as well 
as capital, for economic development overseas. 
The two go hand in hand. But in countries where 
the flow of foreign private investment is limited 
or lacking, or in areas of endeavor in which for- 
eign investment does not usually enter, the gov- 
ernment can and should help. The technical as- 
sistance programs in which the United States par- 
ticipates, either directly with foreign governments 
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or through the United Nations, must continue to 
be a vital element in our efforts to promote eco- 
nomic progress in the less developed areas of the 
free world. We have recently agreed in the 
United Nations? that an expanded program of 
technical assistance would be desirable, and we 
hope that Congress will appropriate the relatively 
modest additional sums that will be necessary if 
the United States is to contribute its share of this 
new and enlarged program. 

3. The third element in the framework for eco- 
nomic development is the provision of financial 
assistance to help the underdeveloped countries 
gain momentum in their efforts to develop them- 
selves. 


Development capital for the less developed 
countries of the free world can be promoted either 
by the government or by private enterprise. All 
of us are aware of the great advantages of private 
foreign investment. However, the fact must be 
faced that private capital has not yet proved will- 
ing or able to do the job in the areas of greatest 
need where the combat for men’s minds and souls, 
the combat between freedom and tyranny, is today 
at its fiercest. These are the heavily populated 
areas of Asia and Africa where living standards 
are the lowest and the challenge of communism is 
the greatest. 

Let us look at the record. American private 
foreign investment (long-term) has reached the 
impressive total of around $33 billion. However, 
of total new investment in 1956 of about $234 bil- 
lion, the less developed countries of Asia and 
Africa received only $342 million—about one dol- 
lar out of eight. Furthermore, the great bulk of 
this $342 million was concentrated in the oil-pro- 
ducing countries of the Middle East, leaving very 
little for the rest of Asia and Africa. 

These statistics mean that we must do two 
things: search out every way to promote a greater 
flow of private investment and, until we are suc- 
cessful in this endeavor, provide a reasonable 
amount of capital through governmental loans. 

The World Bank is today doing a wonderful 
and important work. But because of its very 
nature the World Bank alone cannot provide 
enough capital to maintain a satisfactory rate of 
progress throughout the less developed areas. Its 
loans must be repaid within a reasonable period 
of time in dollars or in other hard currencies. 


2? BuLLeTIN of Jan. 13, 1958, p. 57. 
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It is the very essence of economic development 
under our system of free enterprise that develop- 
ing countries or areas must during the period of 
their development receive more than they can 
give. Until private capital investment from the 
more fortunate areas of the world is able to fill 
the gap, the wealthier governments of the free 
world must help to do the job. For the less de- 
veloped lands the alternative to the receipt of for- 
eign capital is the adoption of tyrannical methods 
that would enable their leaders to sweat the re- 
quired results out of the labor of their enslaved 
peoples. 

This they are only too likely to do if no other 
course is open to them. And if we Americans 
permit this to happen, permit the countries of 
Asia and Africa to be picked off one by one by 
the Soviet economic offensive, we can say good- 
by forever to our own liberties. We can lose the 
war for the preservation of freedom just as surely 
in this fashion as through a nuclear blitz. This is 
a basic truth of the world today, one which we as 
a people must learn in time if the way of life we 
all hold so dear is to survive. 


Providing Needed Capital 


Now what are we as a government doing to pro- 
vide this needed capital ? 

Through the Export-Import Bank we are mak- 
ing substantial funds available which are helpful 
to foreign development projects utilizing Ameri- 
can exports. But again, as in the case of the 
World Bank, these loans must be repaid in dollars 
over a relatively short period of time. Therefore, 
the Export-Import Bank has been most active in 
those areas, such as Latin America, where de- 
velopment is further advanced, where there is 
considerable attraction for private investment, 
and where repayment prospects warrant substan- 
tial dollar loans. 

To meet the problem of those countries just 
entering on their programs of development, other 
mechanics are required. For this purpose the 
Development Loan Fund has been established as 
part of the mutual security program. It is au- 
thorized to provide loans repayable in local cur- 
rencies as well as dollars and to lend over longer 
periods of time than would be possible through 
conventional financing. We hope the Congress 
will give the fund additional resources so that it 
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may operate on a continuing basis without the 
uncertainties of yearly appropriations. 

The Development Loan Fund is prepared to 
finance projects which contribute to development 
and cannot be financed otherwise. Many of the 
basic projects in the less developed countries lie 
in the fields of transportation, power, and irriga- 
tion and are government-operated. But in addi- 
tion to these basic projects we expect the fund to 
assist private projects too and thereby promote 
the growth of healthy private enterprise in co- 
operating countries. The fund will collaborate 
with local investment institutions so as to reach 
the small private enterprise whose growth is so 
important to sustained economic progress. The 
Development Loan Fund is to stimulate, not re- 
place, other investment; under no circumstances 
is it to be a substitute for other sources of capital— 
public or private, local or foreign. 


The “Open Door”’ for Trade and Investment 


Here, then, is the starting point for our own 
foreign economic drive: more trade and more in- 
vestment. It is not dramatic in an eye-catching 
way, but if pursued steadily and consistently its 
cumulative impact can be tremendous. The basic 


strength is that it depends upon individual ini- 


tiative and enterprise. There is nothing incon- 
sistent between these policies and the interests of 
American business. Your constant search for 
new products and larger markets will be facili- 
tated by measures to expand trade and encourage 
economic development. Consider, for example, 
the markets that would be created by greater em- 
ployment among the teeming millions of Asia and 
Africa and by a modest increase in their pur- 
chasing power. 

American business can participate in these ex- 
panding markets providing it supports the prin- 
ciple of the “open door” for trade and 
investment and demonstrates a willingness to en- 
ter and grow with the markets. In so doing, the 
strength and vitality of the free-enterprise system 
will be clearly demonstrated, as well as its ability 
to meet the drive for economic betterment that is 
today the dominant force throughout the non- 
industrialized regions of the world. 

This must be our answer to the Communist 
challenge. We in government hope that trade 
will be accompanied by private investment and 
that you will establish industrial and manufac- 
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turing plants, joining when you can with local 
businessmen or extending them credit to purchase 
needed plants and equipment. The funds you in- 
vest will only be part of the picture; the skills 
you introduce, the training you provide, the or- 
ganizations you help establish, and, above all, 
the example of your initiative will make the 
greatest impact. 

Against this background, let me sketch very 
briefly some of the steps we are taking to en- 
courage more private investment overseas: 

1. The Government maintains very extensive 
information and counseling services designed to 
provide up-to-date data and advice to traders and 
investors, actual or potential. We have en- 
deavored to improve the situation which gave rise 
to complaints that our diplomatic and consular 
establishments were not interested in assisting 
American businessmen. We are strengthening 
the economic staffs of our overseas establishments, 
establishing more commercial-officer positions, and 
making sure that all our personnel understand the 
important contribution of American foreign trade 
and investment to the achievement of our foreign- 
policy objectives. 

2. Our network of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation treaties—or FCN treaties, as they are 
usually called—is being steadily expanded. These 
treaties, as you doubtless know, provide a legal 
basis for the entry and protection of individuals 
and corporations in the signatory countries. 
These treaties have a long history. Since the war 
extensive revisions have been introduced, designed 
specifically to encourage and protect more ade- 
quately the interests of private investors. We 
have concluded 16 modern treaties since the war, 
and others are in various stages of negotiation. 
I might add that the negotiating process itself 
provides a useful opportunity for a full review 
of all matters affecting investment, whether of 
a legislative, administrative, institutional, or po- 
litical character. 

3. The investment guaranty program of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration has been 
steadily expanding. This program offers insur- 
ance, for a fee, against risks of loss arising from 
inconvertibility of local-currency earnings, expro- 
priation or nationalization, and war. The pro- 
gram is now operative in 37 countries, and guar- 
anty contracts totaling nearly $200 million have 
been issued. More important, however, is the fact 
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that interest in this program on the part of pri- 
vate investors has been growing steadily. ICA has 
on hand guaranty applications amounting to 
nearly $600 million. 

4. Through tax treaties, through our system of 
credit for foreign income taxes paid, and through 
certain special provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code, the United States endeavors to avoid double 
taxation and thus facilitate American investment 
abroad. There is now pending before the Senate 
the tax treaty with Pakistan which, for the first 
time, contains a so-called tax-sparing provision * 
whereby American investors will be granted by 
their Government the full advantage of special 
tax incentives offered by a foreign government to 
encourage new, productive investment—a device 
frequently used by States and municipalities in 
the United States. 

We recognize that there is more to be done in 
this field. Tax incentives to overcome the risks 
involved in investing abroad are one of the most 
effective and practical ways to stimulate foreign 
investment. This matter is under intensive study. 
We must find a solution, fair to all, for only 
through a great increase in private investment 
abroad can we hope to reduce the demands on 
government financing. 

To sum up: The Soviet economic challenge is 
serious and menacing. It cannot be brushed aside 
but must be met head-on by the nations of the free 
world if our way of life is to remain the continu- 
ing choice of the great mass of the world’s popu- 
lation. 

I have outlined today the major foreign eco- 
nomic programs which the administration consid- 
ers essential if the United States is to exercise the 
responsibility which falls to it as the strongest 
member of the free world. It remains for Con- 
gress and the people to decide whether these pro- 
grams will in fact be carried through and whether 
the challenge will in fact be met. 


Educational Program in Nigeria 
Sponsored by U.S. and U.K. 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on January 3 that on January 1 a new 
relationship, sponsored by the United States and 
the United Kingdom, began between an Ameri- 


* For background, see ibid., Aug. 26, 1957, p. 359. 
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can university and a soon-to-become-independent 
country of Africa. 

To help Nigeria prepare to become an independ- 
ent nation in 1961, Ohio University of Athens, 
Ohio, in accordance with an International Cooper- 
ation Administration contract, will send 10 mem- 
bers of its College of Education to Africa to assist 
the Government of the Western Region of Nigeria 
develop and carry on programs to train ele- 
mentary school teachers and instructors in com- 
mercial skills needed in business and industry. 

Dean F. N. Hamblin of the College of Educa- 
tion of Ohio University, who made a preliminary 
survey of education in Nigeria, reports “39.4 per- 
cent of the recurrent expenditure and approxi- 
mately 23 percent of the capital expenditure of the 
Western Region for the financial year 1957-58 was 
allocated to education, a truly remarkable level of 
effort.” Because of the rapid expansion of ele- 
mentary education, Nigeria has had to use teach- 
ers who are not fully qualified and teacher-trainers 
who need help in upgrading their knowledge and 
skills. 

The ICA contract is for a 3-year period and 
calls for Ohio University to help the Government 
of Western Nigeria by carrying on the following 
activities : 


(a) Development of the equipment and mate- 
rial requirements of the two programs. 

(b) Advice on teaching methods, materials, 
and curriculum. 

(c) Demonstration of teaching methods, ma- 
terials, and techniques. 

(d) Training of Nigerian counterparts who will 
be capable of continuing the program by the time 
the contract expires. 

(e) Advice and participation in education ex- 
tension work. 

(f) Assistance in the selection of qualified par- 
ticipants to be trained in the United States, who 
will be utilized in the teacher-training program 
upon their return to Western Nigeria. 


Of the 10 U.S. teacher-trainers who will travel 
almost 8,000 miles to work in the program, 3 will 
teach business skills such as office management, 
typing, and shorthand; 7 will train Nigerian 
teachers in elementary education, including 2 who 
will give special courses in various Nigerian 
schools for teachers. 
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Both the United States and the United Kingdom 
are cooperating in financing this project. U.S. 
technical cooperation funds will pay for the sala- 
ries of the Ohio University professors and other 
dollar costs not to exceed $632,662 during the 
3-year period, and the U.K. is putting up an 
equivalent amount of money to pay the cost of 
international travel, local allowances, and hous- 
ing in Nigeria. 

With the addition of this contract between Ohio 
University and Nigeria, the total number of such 
ICA-financed contracts now amounts to 80 con- 
tracts with 55 U.S. universities in 36 countries 
and two regional contracts. 


Soviet Bloc Economic Offensive 
in Less Developed Areas 


The following summary of the Soviet economic 
Offensive in recent months has been prepared in 
answer to press inquiries on the subject. It is a 
staff resume compiled from many sources and is 
not a formal policy paper. 


January 3, 1958 


Background 

In recent years the Sino-Soviet bloc has added 
another dimension to its conflict with the free 
world by the use of economic programs to support 
the expansionist aims of international com- 
munism. Faced with the unfavorable prospects 
for conquest in Europe, and having been frus- 
trated in their reliance upon force and direct 
subversion to expand their influence over other 
areas, Soviet leaders began to place new emphasis 
on another approach to advance their overall 
foreign-policy objectives. 

The bloc began in about 1953 to use economic 
programs for gaining greater influence in the less 
developed countries, particularly in the vast areas 
of Asia and Africa. In these regions new nations 
are struggling for national identification and eco- 
nomic improvement. Through offers of aid and 
increased trade to less developed countries, which 
have become an integral part of its diplomacy, the 
bloc is seeking to promote its political objectives— 
to reduce the influence of the United States and 
its allies, disrupt free-world defensive alliances, 
and increase its own prestige and power. The 
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economic offensive has been, and will probably 
continue to be, directed primarily toward coun- 
tries in which, for various reasons, the bloc hopes 
that its political objectives can be advanced and 
the way paved for subversion. 

Throughout 1957 the bloc has pressed its eco- 
nomic offensive by the implementation of earlier 
credit agreements, the expansion of its technical 
assistance measures, and intensive efforts to stimu- 
late even further the rising level of trade. 


THE BLOC AID PROGRAM 


Magnitude and Recipients 


By December 30, 1957, bloc agreements to pro- 
vide assistance to the less developed countries 
totaled $1.9 billion. A significant portion of this 
assistance was for military aid. Substantial offers 
of additional assistance have been made but have 
not been accepted to date. The continuation of 
bloc offers of economic aid is illustrated by the 
extension of up to $170 million in Soviet economic 
aid to Syria in October 1957 and the recent prom- 
ise of some $230 million for Egyptian economic 
development in addition to the sizable military 
aid already provided. 

Of the $1.9 billion in bloc agreements to provide 
assistance, the U.S.S.R. is providing over $1 bil- 
lion, and the European satellites, particularly 
Czechoslovakia, are at least nominally supplying 
most of the remainder. The satellite share may, 
in fact, be somewhat less since satellite countries 
have in some cases probably acted as “brokers” for 
the U.S.S.R. 

Practically all bloc aid has been offered in the 
form of easy credits. The most significant excep- 
tions are grants aggregating about $55 million 
made by Communist China to Ceylon, Egypt, 
Cambodia, and Nepal. In pursuance of bloc poli- 
tical objectives the credits have been concentrated 
in afew key countries. Thus, only six coun- 
tries—Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, India, Indonesia, 
Egypt, and Syria—account for 95 percent of the 
total credits. Even countries allied with the West 
have been continuing targets for attractive bloc 
offers, the most notable cases being Iran, Turkey, 
and Iceland. Increasing Soviet attention is also 
being directed to the newly independent countries 
of Africa, although with the exception of Egypt 
efforts to date in these countries have featured 
trade deals more than aid, which has generally 
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been offered in rather vague terms. The distribu- 
tion of assistance under existing agreements be- 
tween the bloc and free-world countries is shown 
below. 


EsTIMATED Srno-Sovier Bioc Arp To LESS DEVELOPED 
CountTrigs, 1955—-57 * 


As of December 30, 1957 
(Millions of U.S. dollar equivalents) 





Country Total 
. 0 ee See ee ee $145 
a a a 2 Ss Oa ees 22 
(0 ey ae Se ee eee eee 20 
Le EE a ee ee aia et aes ee 480 
RN ES rer PN re aa 270 
ING Os 250-550 9 i cr Bs th el 110 
| | EE SSS eee rae ene ee ene renee 13 
ee ee are 280 
o_O a ee ee ee Cee 10 
EE EE Be) 465 
ig Te SUA RE Ee RRS ORE ae Oe ee 70 
1, 885 


* Credits except for grants of $22 million to Cambodia, 
$13 million to Nepal, $16 million to Ceylon, and $5 million 
to Egypt. Burma is receiving several “gift” projects but 
will make a return gift of rice to the U.S.S.R. over an ex- 
tended period. 

The acceptance of Soviet credits carries with 
it certain implications of which the recipient 
countries are not always clearly aware. The 
Soviets certainly are not motivated by any altru- 
istic desire to aid economic progress. They look 
upon aid as an investment to secure changes in the 
Soviet interest, hoping to influence recipient coun- 
tries to adopt or maintain policies consistent with 
Soviet objectives. Furthermore, even when there 
is no evidence that such aid is used directly to 
benefit local Communist parties, the gain in Soviet 
“respectability” and prestige probably serves to 
strengthen the position of local parties and front 
groups in their bid for power. This can only 
work against the interest of democratic govern- 
ments. 


Terms and Implementation 


Practically all bloc assistance provides for the 
purchase of goods and services only from bloc 
countries. Prices quoted for goods and services 
ordinarily seem to have been at levels competitive 
with those of Western suppliers. However, there 
have been a few exceptions where the bloc bid was 
lower, and recently some complaints have been 
made that bloc surveys proposed projects at exces- 
sive costs. However, the credits generally appear 
to carry favorable terms. Interest is commonly 
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2.5 percent, with repayment on the major eco- 
nomic credits scheduled over periods of 12 years 
or more. Some of the satellite credits carry 
higher interest rates and are for shorter periods. 
Most of the agreements provide for at least par- 
tial repayment in commodities or local currencies. 
Such provisions are considered highly desirable 
by the less developed countries, but the extent to 
which they will ultimately benefit remains to be 
seen since prices or quantities are not always 
stipulated for the goods which will be acceptable 
as repayment. In some cases repayments will 
probably constitute a far greater burden than 
recipient countries anticipate. 

In negotiating agreements the bloc gives no evi- 
dence of requiring economic justification for the 
projects involved. With a few exceptions im- 
plementation of agreements has usually been 
started with considerable dispatch although most 
of the development projects are not yet in the 
construction stage. It is estimated that as of 
November 30, 1957, about half of the bloc aid for 
economic development purposes had been obli- 
gated or covered by specific contracts. However, 
probably only10-15 percent had been actually ex- 
pended. In the case of military assistance pro- 
grams, by contrast, drawings on the credits have 
proceeded much more rapidly. 


Types of Projects 

Bloc credits for economic development cover a 
wide range of fields, with an obvious effort made 
to select projects which will have an important 
psychological impact in the recipient country and 
can hence be exploited by bloc propaganda organs 
seeking to make political capital. Since most of 
the less developed countries place a high priority 


on industrialization, the bloc has concentrated its 


efforts in the industrial field. The most spectacu- 
lar example is a steel mill in India which will 
have a capacity of one million ingot tons and for 
which the Soviets are providing $115 million 
in machinery, materials, and technical services. 
Other projects include a $175-million aluminum 
plant in Yugoslavia, a $10-million petroleum re- 
finery which Czechoslovakia has contracted to 
build in Syria, a sugar refinery being construc- 
ted by East Germany in Indonesia, and a large 
flour mill-bakery installation in Afghanistan. 
However, the bloc has been active in other fields, 
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notably transport and communications, power, 
irrigation, and mineral development. Agricul- 
ture, health, and education projects, while im- 
portant in some countries, constitute a small part 
of the overall bloc effort. 


Bloc Capability 


It is clear that despite the recent economic dif- 
ficulties within the bloc the Soviet and other bloc 
governments have decided they can impose on 
their people whatever burdens are involved in 
carrying out a foreign credit program of the 
present magnitude to support foreign-policy ob- 
jectives. It is even probable that the program 
could and would be expanded in various types of 
projects if opportunities for sufficient political 
gains were to develop. 

The gross national product of the Soviet Union 
and the European satellites in 1957 is on the order 
of $235 billion. It is projected that over the next 
few years total output will increase by about 5 
percent per year and that the GNP will reach 
nearly $350 billion by 1965. Industrial produc- 
tion in these countries in 1957 totaled about $100 
billion and is projected to increase at a rate of 
about 614 percent per year over the period through 
1965, reaching a total of about $160 billion. 

These estimates, of themselves, do not point up 
the capability of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites to carry out any particular programs as part 
of their economic diplomacy. However, they do 
indicate the substantial economic and industrial 
base of the Soviets and the growth that can be 
foreseen. When compared to the relatively small 
amounts that have been going into the bloc’s aid 
program it is apparent that the overall drain on 
bloc resources is not of great importance. For ex- 
ample, if the Soviets and the European satellites 
over the next 8 years increased aid shipments to 
double the presently indicated level, they would 
have to draw on less than 5 percent of the pro- 
jected increase in their output over this period. 

However, it is significant that the Soviet press 
has carefully avoided mentioning in domestic pub- 
lications the amount of aid being channeled out- 
side the orbit. The reluctance of the U.S.S.R. to 
tell its own people of the magnitude of the pro- 
gram is understandable in view of the slowdown 
in the rate of economic growth and the low con- 
sumption levels prevailing in the U.S.S.R. as 
well as in other parts of the bloc and the recently 
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increased burden on the U.S.S.R. from new assist- 
ance programs for the satellites. 

Since 1945 Soviet economic credits to its Euro- 
pean satellites and its allies in Asia have totaled 
some $7 billion. While the U.S.S.R. in earlier 
periods systematically looted the European satel- 
lites, in the 12 months alone following the Hun- 
garian uprisings U.S.S.R. assistance has amounted 
to at least $1 billion to other members of the 
bloc in new credits and additional relief has been 
provided in the form of debt cancellation totaling 
about $1.5 billion as well as reduction of occupa- 
tion costs. 


BLOC TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Size of Programs and Major Recipients 


Since Soviet technical personnel were first in- 
troduced into Afghanistan on a small scale in 
1953, the bloc’s technical assistance program has 
expanded rapidly and continuously. During the 
first 6 months of 1957, moré than 2,000 Sino-So- 
viet bloc technicians worked for 1 month or longer 
in 19 underdeveloped countries of the free world. 

Bloc technical assistance, like bloc credits, is 
concentrated in certain key countries, particu- 
larly Egypt, Syria, India, and Afghanistan, 
which have received more than 80 percent of all 
bloc technicians. Additional specialists have gone 
to Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, and Yemen, A]- 
though a number of technical-aid offers have been 
extended to Latin American countries, they have 
relatively few bloc technicians. 

The U.S.S.R. has the largest concentration of 
its personnel in Afghanistan and India, and sub- 
stantial additional numbers are expected soon in 
Egypt and Syria. Technicians from the Euro- 
pean satellites, particularly East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, are concentrated in 
Egypt and Syria. Communist China has small 
numbers of personnel in Cambodia, Burma, and 
Egypt. 

Technical assistance offers the bloc a particu- 
larly valuable means for promoting closer ties 
with less developed countries. Those technicians 
sent abroad to date appear to have been regarded 
as competent, and their behavior so far has given 
rise to few complaints. As the implementation 
of bloc programs progresses, the number of these 
technicians will probably expand further al- 
though certain of the less developed countries 
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have so far been wary of accepting any large 
number of bloc—particularly Soviet—personnel, 
since they recognize the potential for subversive 
activities. 

Technicians supplied in connection with proj- 
ects do not have to engage in direct subversion to 
promote Communist objectives, particularly the 
selling of the propaganda theme of Soviet “peace- 
ful” intentions. They are also able to influence 
the organization and character of the local devel- 
opment program in the Soviet model, which is not 
consistent with democratic institutions and val- 
ues. The impact of such technicians is magnified 
in countries which are in the early stages of tech- 
nological development. 


Types of Technical Assistance 


About a third of the Soviet-bloc advisers and 
technicians sent abroad are involved in military 
assistance activities, principally in Syria and 
Egypt. Some are assembling equipment pur- 
chased from the bloc; some are training local 
troops in the use and maintenance of equipment 
ranging from small arms to jet aircraft; others 
are giving instruction in military tactics. Tech- 
nical assistance is also being given in constructing 
military installations. In addition to these pro- 
grams a substantial number of military person- 
nel have been sent to the bloc from a few of the 
less developed countries that have accepted equip- 
ment credits. 

Industrial, agricultural, or other professional 
personnel account for approximately two-thirds 
of the bloc specialists sent abroad. Some of the 
nonmilitary specialists are engaged in advisory 
capacities with ministries of the recipient govern- 
ments or in mineral surveys and various other 
services, but the majority are attached to specific 
industrial or technical projects being undertaken 
by bloc countries in recipient countries. 

The employment of the 300-400 bloc techni- 
cians in India in early 1957 illustrates the em- 
phasis on industrial projects. They are assisting 
in technical education, steel mill construction, oi] 
prospecting, coal and lignite development, instal- 
lation of farm machinery, construction of a ce- 
ment plant, fertilizer production, raw-film manu- 
facturing, automobile assembly, and the develop- 
ment of heavy-machinery plants. 

The field of agriculture appears to have been 
largely neglected by the bloc in its offers of tech- 
nical assistance. With the exception of the East 
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German agricultural advisers in Egypt and those 
of the U.S.S.R. in Burma, efforts in this sector 
have been relatively minor, although most of the 
less developed countries greatly need agricultural 
development and have given it a prominent place 
in their plans. 

In addition to supplying the services of techni- 
cians for a wide range of industries, the bloc has 
also supplied a limited number of scientific spe- 
cialists. The U.S.S.R. is providing specialists for 
nuclear-energy projects in Yugoslavia and Egypt 
and will send 15 professors to the technological 
institute being erected in India. There are al- 
ready indications that Soviet assistance in the 
scientific field will expand. 

Bloc technicians usually operate in teams as- 
signed to specific projects. Most technicians go 
abroad only long enough to carry out brief sur- 
veys, to supervise construction, or to service 
equipment of bloc origin, although a few agree- 
ments provide for technical supervision of the 
plants after operations begin. In Afghanistan, 
for example, the Soviet specialists who put the 
flour mill-bakery installation into operation are 
staying to operate the plant for 2 years. 

The bloc technical-training programs for the 
less developed countries are carried on through 
training connected with the operation of projects 
constructed and equipped by bloc countries, 
through bilateral scholarships, and, to some ex- 
tent, through the United Nations. It should be 
noted that the bloc contributions to the U.N. pro- 
gram have been in nonconvertible currency and 
can thus be used only for bloc technical services 
and supplies. The major technical-training pro- 
grams abroad involve the technological institutes 
in India and one to be established in Burma as well 
as nuclear-energy laboratories in Egypt and 
Yugoslavia. 


Training in the Soviet Bloc 


In the past year well over 2,000 technicians, pro- 
fessionals, and students from the less developed 
countries have gone to the bloc for special courses 
of study or for observation of bloc techniques of 
planning and production. Five hundred have en- 
rolled in universities or other high-level educa- 
tional institutions. India has sent 125 nationals to 
the U.S.S.R. for training in connection with the 
Bhilai steel mill, and the total training program 
in both the U.S.S.R. and India for this project 
will involve 5,000 Indians during 1957-58. 
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Czechoslovakia, Poland, and East Germany 
have been the most active of the satellites in ex- 
tending scholarships to students and technicians 
for technical training. Indonesia has sent 45 stu- 
dents to these countries, while Syria will send stu- 
dents to Czechoslovakia and Poland. It is esti- 
mated that overseas Chinese go to Communist 
China for their education at the rate of 4,000 a 
year; however, most of them remain there. 


Bloc Ability To Supply Technical Assistance 


The ability of the bloc to supply technical-as- 
sistance personnel of the type and in the numbers 
needed for programs in the less developed coun- 
tries is primarily dependent on the growth of tech- 
nology in the Soviet Union and the most highly 
industrialized satellites. It is not possible to esti- 
mate precisely the number of technicians that 
could be sent out of the bloc. However, on the 
basis of the reservoirs of trained manpower in the 
U.S.S.R. and technical training taking place, and 
particularly considering that in the Communist 
bloc the assignment of people to support foreign 
programs does not involve a recruitment problem, 
it cannot be doubted that the bloc is capable of a 
substantial increase in the current technical-as- 
sistance effort. 

In the U.S.S.R. official figures show that, at the 
end of 1956, 720,900 engineers, 179,500 agrono- 
mists, veterinarians, and foresters, and 130,200 
economists, statisticians, and commodity experts 
were employed in nonteaching jobs. To this 
group of 1,030,600 trained in higher educational 
institutions may be added 1,550,000 persons with 
specialized secondary education in the same cate- 
gories. Plans for 1956-60 indicate that the num- 
ber of “specialists” with secondary or higher edu- 
cation in industry, agriculture, construction, and 
transportation will increase by an amount double 
the (unspecified) number trained in 1951-55, 
which could raise the total number employed by 
30-50 percent. 

It is known that the U.S.S.R. is currently 
graduating more engineers and scientists than the 
United States, although there is reason to ques- 
tion the breadth of edtication and training in 
Soviet institutions compared to their Western 
counterparts. Some of these graduates may be in- 
ferior to the average product of U.S. training in 
adapting to unfamiliar conditions such as those in 
less developed countries. Nevertheless, the Soviet 
Union and the satellite countries, as well, certainly 
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have a large number of qualified men who could 
be selected to serve outside the bloc if their govern- 
ments decide it is politically desirable for them to 
do so. 


Trade as Part of the Economic Offensive 


The role of trade in bloc economic diplomacy is 
clearly indicated by Khrushchev’s admission to a 
congressional delegation that the U.S.S.R. values 
trade more for political purposes than for any- 
thing else. This is particularly true of bloc trade 
with the less developed countries, which rose by 70 
percent from 1954 to 1956. In the latter year, the 
bloc accounted for over 10 percent of the total 
trade of seven free-world less developed countries. 
More than 20 percent of the total trade of Afghan- 
istan, Iceland, Egypt, Yugoslavia, and Burma was 
with bloc countries; about 17 percent of Turkey’s 
trade; and 12 percent of Iran’s trade. The bloc 
share of trade with these countries has remained 
significant in 1957 with the exception of Burma, 
where there is a considerable decline. 

The number of bilateral trade agreements under 
which the bulk of this trade occurs also increased 
rapidly, and trade promotion efforts through 
greater participation in trade fairs have been ex- 
panded. The European satellites have played an 
important role in the trade offensive, accounting 
for 50 percent of bloc trade with the less developed 
areas in 1956 while the remainder is divided about 
equally between the U.S.S.R. and Communist 
China. 

Foreign trade is conducted as a state monopoly 
in bloc countries. This enables trade to be directly 
and easily tied to overall government policy with- 
out regard to ordinary commercial considerations. 
At the same time the bloc is pursuing broad politi- 
cal objectives, it is in a position to combine busi- 
ness with politics. Industrial development in the 
Soviet bloc, expanded capital-goods production, 
and the demand for food and raw materials pro- 
vide an economic basis for trade with less de- 
veloped countries. The ability of the Soviet bloc 
to absorb some increase in imports from these 
countries can yield economic benefits or at the least 
may mean that the bloc can pursue its programs 
without serious economic loss. This is particu- 
larly true for the European satellites. 

Bloc offers to expand trade have met a favorable 
reaction in many of the less developed countries, 
particularly in cases where primary producers 
were finding it increasingly difficult to dispose of 
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commodities in normal cash markets. Thus Ice- 
land’s fish-marketing problem opened the door for 
the negotiations of large-scale trade agreements 
with the bloc. Burma, which had a rice export 
problem, turned to bloc markets for relief, al- 
though with the improvement in the free-world 
rice market the importance of exports to the bloc 
has declined and Burma has complained about the 
prices of European-bloc goods. Cotton marketing 
problems were a factor in closer bloc economic 
relations with Egypt, and the bloc recently sought 
to exploit cotton problems in the Sudan. 

The bloc’s heavily propagandized trade cam- 
paign has in exaggerated fashion held out the 
prospect for expanded markets to countries highly 
dependent upon exports, and the receptivity in 
many of these countries to closer economic rela- 
tions with the bloc varies directly with the market 
outlook for basic commodities. Despite general 
recognition of the advantages of trading for cash 
in free-world markets and some apprehension 
over the rigidities and other disadvantages of 
barter trade, the less developed countries are 
likely to be receptive to bloc offers in the absence 
of alternative cash markets or when bloc prices 
appear to be favorable. 

There is, however, increasing awareness in some 
countries that Soviet promises of increased trade 
can change with political winds and that trade 
tied to political motivation rather than commer- 
cial considerations is inherently unstable and un- 
promising as a long-term proposition. The bloc 
can, if it considers such moves expedient, reexport 
goods which it imported and thus compete with 
the original sellers in their traditional markets. 
Additionally, past experience raises questions as 
to the willingness and possibly the ability of the 
bloc to supply in large quantities some of the 
particular types of goods most needed in the less 
developed countries or to provide unlimited mar- 
kets for their exports. 

As shipments dispatched under bloc aid pro- 
grams accelerate and as repayments take place, 
trade with the bloc will probably show a further 
rise. Bloc trade missions are pursuing the offen- 
sive with vigor, and such promotional activities 
as participation in trade fairs are receiving im- 
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portant attention. Most of the trade agreements 
concluded this year anticipate increases in ex- 
changes with the bloc. Actual trade may, as in 
the past, fall short of the levels stated in the agree- 
ments, but most signs point to a continued increase 
in the trade of the less developed countries with 
the bloc. 


Agreement With India and Nepal 
for Roadbuilding Program 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on January 9 that the United States 
share in a three-nation roadbuilding program de- 
signed to stimulate the flow of trade to, from, and 
within Nepal, mountain kingdom on the northern 
border of India, will total $5 million over the next 
3 years. 

The agreement is among the United States, 
Nepal, and India and became effective January 6 
when Ellsworth Bunker, U.S. Ambassador to 
India and Nepal, signed the agreement in New 
Delhi, the Indian capital. Nepalese and Indian 
representatives had signed earlier in Katmandu, 
Nepal’s capital. 

India’s share over the 3-year period covered by 
the agreement will be the equivalent of $1.875 
million, while Nepal will provide the equivalent 
of $525 thousand. 

The U.S. funds, a grant from the President’s 
Fund for Asian Economic Development, will be 
used mainly for the purchase of roadbuilding 
equipment and vehicles, steel for construction, and 
fuel for operating the equipment. Some technical 
assistance also will be supplied. 

Nepal, which is about the size of the State of 
Wisconsin and in large part mountainous, has un- 
til recently had only about 300 miles of roads of 
all types. 

The three-nation cooperative arrangement is 
part of a 5-year program now being planned in 
Nepal to build 900 miles of roads—hard-surfaced, 





unsurfaced, and tracks that can be traveled by 
jeeps. Many of these roads will be new or im- 
proved connections leading out of Nepal into 
India. 














INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.N. Recommends Arbitration To Fix 
Ethiopian-Somali Boundary 


Following is a statement by Herman Wells, 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly, 
made in Committee IV (Trusteeship) on Decem- 
ber 12, together with the text of a 7-power reso- 
lution unanimously adopted in plenary session on 
December 14. 


STATEMENT BY MR. WELLS 


U.S. delegation press release 2844 


My delegation has listened carefully to the 
opening and subsequent statements by the dis- 
tinguished delegates of Ethiopia and Italy relat- 
ing to the detailed reports submitted by their 
respective Governments on the progress of the 
direct negotiations between them concerning the 
delimitation of the frontier between Ethiopia and 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
Administration... We have also heard with great 
interest the views of the Government of Somalia 
as set forth by the distinguished Finance Minister 
of Somaliland, Mr. Haji Farah. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that what this com- 
mittee decides with regard to finding a solution 
to this important question will have a great bear- 
ing on the future good relations between the Ethi- 
opian and Somali peoples. In the case of my own 
Government, we have nothing but the greatest 
good will and friendship toward all the parties 
concerned. We have for long enjoyed close and 
friendly relations with the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment and people based on mutual respect for each 
other’s traditions, regard for the rule of law, and 
support of the charter. With Italy, which has 
so faithfully, generously, and efficiently dis- 
charged its trust as Administering Authority in 
advancing the people of Somalia to the virtual 
threshold of full self-government and independ- 
ence, in accordance with the best traditions of the 
international trusteeship system, we also happily 


*U.N. docs. A/3753 and Corr. 1; A/3754 and Add. 1. 
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maintain close and cordial relations based on 
mutual respect and esteem. And finally, toward 
the Somali people and Government, I think our 
sincere friendship and consistent support for their 
welfare and development, ever since the trustee- 
ship agreement for Somaliland became effective 
in 1950, have been clearly manifested. 

Our policy is the same now and will continue to 
be the same in the years ahead. We are par- 
ticularly looking toward the emergence of a fully 
sovereign and independent Somaliland in 1960 
and will be happy to witness its entry into the 
international community of states as the child of 
the United Nations. Furthermore, we are con- 
fident that its territorial integrity and future po- 
litical, economic, and social development will be 
realized and safeguarded under the beneficent 
aegis of the principles elaborated in the United 
Nations Charter. 

Against this background one can readily under- 
stand our great interest in seeing that a solution 
to the border problem be found without delay 
and certainly in advance of 1960, when Somalia 
will achieve its independence. For, to have this 
problem remain unsettled would only place an 
obstacle in the way of peaceful and harmonious 
relations between Ethiopia and Somalia. We 
know that the Ethiopian and Somali peoples, who 
by the circumstances of geography and history 
dwell side by side, will not wish, nor indeed can 
they afford, to live in a situation characterized 
by the difficulties and uncertainties which flow 
from the undelimited state of this border. On 
the contrary, we are convinced that they earnestly 
desire to live in an atmosphere of concord and 
mutual good will toward each other. 

From a study of the reports and the statements 
of the parties—although both recognize that the 
possibilities offered by direct negotiations have 
now been fully exhausted—there is obviously a 
divergence of views between them as to what the 
next step should be. The Ethiopian delegate has 
emphasized his Government’s view that the mat- 
ter should now be settled through a juridical 
process while the Italian and Somali representa- 
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tives have called for resort to the procedures laid 
down by this Assembly in its resolution 392 of the 
fifth session and later reiterated in resolution 1068 
of the eleventh session. 


Specifically, they believe that the next step 
should be mediation. Since, however, the Ethi- 
opian delegation has stated that mediation is un- 
acceptable to it, it would seem to my delegation 
that it might be better to pass over mediation 
and proceed on to the next stage. For, without 
agreement by both parties to accept the outcome 
of mediatory efforts, there would be no promise 
of success for it and valuable time would be lost. 
We, of course, fully recognize that willingness to 
pass over mediation by the Somali representatives 
would be an important concession on their part. 
However, we feel persuaded that in the interest 
of settling this important problem it will be pos- 
sible for the Somali representatives unselfishly to 
see their way to do so. 

What possibilities for settlement then remain? 
The only two alternatives which would appear to 
be possible to my delegation would be arbitration 
or a juridical determination. It is, therefore, im- 
portant to decide at this juncture upon a method 
for settling this dispute which can be recom- 
mended to both parties. 

If arbitration is called for, as envisaged in 
resolution 392 (V), there must be agreement on 
the scope and terms of reference which would 
govern a procedure of arbitration. On the one 
hand, the Ethiopians have suggested a strictly 
juridical application of the convention of 1908 
through judicial methods and procedures and have 
felt that the solution must be found within the 
terms of that treaty. On the other hand, the 
Somalis apparently desire a solution on a much 
broader basis, for example, one in which ethnic 
and related considerations would have a part. 

It seems to my delegation that the differences 
of interpretation of the articles of the 1908 con- 
vention which have emerged in the bilateral ne- 
gotiations between the Governments of Ethiopia 
and Italy provide much on which an arbitral tri- 
bunal could proceed. My delegation considers 
that the General Assembly should not itself at- 
tempt to lay down, or define, the borderline but 
feels that this determination must be left to a body 
of well-chosen and qualified arbitrators. That 
body would arrive at a definition of the border 
which would enable Ethiopia and Somalia to es- 
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tablish their future relations on an assured basis of 


harmony and good will. Such a settlement, we 
believe, would provide a solid basis for detailed 
arrangements in protecting interests of the popu- 
lations living along the border. 

The problem therefore has been to find the 
words which will set forth the terms of reference 
or powers of the arbitration tribunal. Various 
suggestions for an agreed form of words to cover 
this crucial point have been discussed privately 
with the parties concerned during the past sev- 
eral days, but without, we are sorry to say, posi- 
tive result. Although a draft resolution? has 
been introduced by five powers proposing a for- 
mula for handling the matter by judicial settle- 
ment, it still appears to our delegation, if we are 
informed correctly, that the sought-after agree- 
ment by the parties has not yet been achieved. 

In the interests of effecting a compromise, 
therefore, my delegation, together with that of the 
U.K., has tabled a resolution ® before you which 
has already been explained, simply recommend- 
ing that the parties establish an arbitration tri- 
bunal. According to this formula, such a tribunal 
would, within a fairly brief, specified time period, 
delimit the frontier in accordance with terms of 
reference consistent with the Italo-Ethiopian con- 
vention of 16 May 1908, to be agreed between 
them with the assistance of an independent person 
to be nominated by the President of the General 
Assembly. This resolution, if adopted, would 
provide for arbitration of the question but would 
leave to a later date the fixing of the exact terms 
of reference governing such arbitration. 

We feel that the important points in the oper- 
ative paragraph of this resolution are: 


(1) There will be assistance by an independent 
person nominated by the President of the As- 
sembly. This procedure takes into account U.N. 
interest and responsibility in the problem, that 
is, in assisting the parties to agree on terms of 
reference. 

(2) The terms of reference which might be 
agreed upon with the assistance of the third party 
must not be inconsistent with the 1908 convention. 
We are not, at this stage in this resolution, pre- 
judging what the exact terms of reference will be. 
In any case, whatever terms of reference are 


7 U.N. doc. A/C.4/L.528. 


7 U.N. doe. A/C.4/L.529. 





framed will, of course, require agreement by both 
parties before becoming operative. 


Mr. Chairman, the U. S. delegation, therefore, 
feels that this resolution will commend itself— 
we trust unanimously—to the members of this 
committee. We are persuaded that, if adopted, 
it will afford the parties a means by which to 
settle the border problem and that they will ac- 
cord it their support and cooperation. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ‘ 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 392 (V) of 15 December 1950, 
854 (IX) of 14 December 1954, 947 (X) of 15 De 
cember 1955 and 1068 (XI) of 26 February 1957, 

Having taken note of the reports transmitted to the 
General Assembly by the Governments of Ethiopia 
(A/3753 and Corr. 1) and Italy (A/3754 and Add. 1) 
in accordance with the recommendation contained in 
resolution 1068 (XI), 

Having heard the statements made by the delegations 
of Ethiopia and Italy, including that of the representative 
of the Government of Somalia, 

Noting the efforts made by the Governments of Ethiopia 
and Italy in negotiations to reach a solution of the ques- 
tion of the frontier between the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian administration and Ethiopia, 

Noting that, although some progress was made during 
the discussions direct negotiations have not resolved some 
of the main differences between the parties, 

Considering that it is in the common interest of Ethio- 
pia and the Trust Territory that there should be a final 
settlement of the question of the frontier between them 
before the Territory becomes an independent sovereign 
State in 1960, 

Having regard to the urgency of the matter, 

1. Hapresses the opinion that a final settlement can be 
achieved most expeditiously by a procedure of arbitration ; 

2. Recommends the parties to establish, if possible 
within three months, an arbitration tribunal—consisting 
of three jurists, one to be appointed by Ethiopia, one by 
Italy and one by agreement between the jurists so ap- 
pointed or, failing agreement between them, by His Ma- 
jesty the King of Norway—to delimit the frontier in 
accordance with terms of reference to be agreed between 
the two Governments, with the assistance of an independ- 
ent person to be appointed by agreement between them; 

38. Requests the Governments of Ethiopia and Italy to 
report to the General Assembly at its thirteenth session 
on the measures taken by them to give effect to the 
present resolution. 


*U.N. doc. A/Res/1213 (XII), sponsored by Ceylon, 
Greece, Indonesia, Liberia, Sudan, the United Kingdom, 
and the U.S. (A/C. 4/L. 529/Rev. 1, as amended) ; unani- 
mously adopted in plenary session on Dec. 14. 
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U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


U.N. Refugee Fund 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 6 (press release 2) the members of the U.S. 
delegations to meetings of the U.N. Refugee Fund 
(UNREF) which will be held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, January 9-17, 1958. 

John W. Hanes, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for International Organization Affairs, will 
be the U.S. Representative to the seventh session 
of the Executive Committee. Robert S. McCol- 
lum, Deputy Administrator, Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs (Refugee Programs), will 
be the Alternate U.S. Representative. Their ad- 
visers will be David H. Popper, Deputy U. S. 
Representative for International Organizations at 
Geneva, and Virgil L. Moore, Conference Officer 
at Geneva. 

The Executive Committee will meet from Janu- 
ary 13 to 17. 

Mr. Popper will be the U.S. Representative to 
the sixth session of the UNREF Standing Pro- 
gram Subcommittee, which will meet January 9 
and 10. Mr. Moore will serve as his adviser. 

The Standing Program Subcommittee will con- 
sider the UNREF progress report for the period 
up to September 30, 1957, a preliminary report 
on a survey of the nonsettled refugee population 
in various countries, and the revised plan of 
operations for 1958. 

The Executive Committee will examine the re- 
port of the Standing Program Subcommittee and 
consider such matters as a reappraisal of the 
UNREF program and reports and further recom- 
mendations on the problems of Hungarian refu- 
gees and of refugees in the Far East. 

At the conclusion of the UNREF Executive 
Committee session, Mr. Hanes will fly to North 
Africa, where, from January 18 to 25, he will ob- 
serve the operations of the U.N. Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program (ETAP) in Libya and 
Tunisia. 


ECAFE Committee on Trade 


The Department of State announced on Jan- 
uary 9 (press release 4) that the United States 
will be represented by the following delegation at 
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the first meeting of the Committee on Trade of 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE), which is scheduled to be 
held at Bangkok, January 20-27, 1958: 


U.S. Representative 


Eugene M. Braderman, Director, Far Eastern Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce 


Alternate U.S. Representatives 


George R. Jacobs, First Secretary and U.S. Liaison Of- 
ficer to ECAFE, American Embassy, Bangkok, Thai- 
land 

Edmund F. Becker, Deputy Director, Office of Trade Pro- 
motion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of 
Commerce 


Advisers 


Clyde R. McAvoy, Assistant U.S. Liaison Officer to 
ECAFE, American Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand 

Hubert M. Curry, First Secretary and Commercial At- 
taché, American Embassy, Karachi, Pakistan 

Thelma E. Vettel, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, De- 
partment of State 


ECAFE’s principal organ in the field of trade, 
which held meetings in 1955 and 1956 as a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Industry and 
Trade, was elevated to a full committee at the last 


session of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (Bangkok, March 1957). The for- 
mation of the Committee on Trade is an expres- 
sion of the interest of the countries of 
the ECAFE region in trade problems. 

The agenda for the forthcoming meeting in- 
cludes: consideration of current developments in 
trade and trade policies, a proposal on intrare- 
gional trade-promotion talks, export-promotion 
techniques and practices, simplification of licen- 
sing and other trade procedures, and training of 
trade-promotion personnel. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Designations 


Robert P. Joyce as Deputy Director, Office of Intelli- 
gence Research and Analysis, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, effective January 6. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








Educational Exchange Agreement 
Signed With Japan 


Press release 8 dated January 11 


An exchange of notes at Tokyo on January 11 
between the Japanese and U.S. Governments 
makes possible a new program of educational ex- 
changes to be carried out under the Fulbright Act. 
The executive agreement was signed at the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs by Japanese Foreign 
Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama for his country and 
Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II for the 
United States. 

The new agreement authorizes the expenditure 
of Japanese currency equivalent to $750,000 over a 
3-year period. This amount is expected to pro- 
vide opportunities for more than 700 Japanese 
university graduates to be awarded travel grants 
enabling them to undertake further study and re- 
search in the United States and for approximately 
100 American graduate students, lecturers, teach- 
ers, and research scholars to visit Japan. The 
funds have been derived from the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities by the U.S. Government 
to the Government of Japan. 

At the ceremony Ambassador MacArthur told 
the Japanese Foreign Minister that he took great 
pride in joining with him to sign the new educa- 
tional exchange agreement. “Our action,” he said, 
“provides tangible evidence of a mutual realiza- 
tion that the continuing exchange of scholars be- 
tween Japan and the United States is one of the 
most effective avenues for achieving greater un- 
derstanding between the peoples of our two 
countries.” 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama expressed his great 
pleasure over continuation of a program initiated 
“by the good will of the American people.” He 
called it a truly significant factor in the strength- 
ening of the friendly ties that exist between the 
peoples of the United States and of Japan. 

The original agreement authorizing educational 
exchange between Japan and the United States 
under the Fulbright Act was signed in 1951. Ap- 
proximately 1,600 Japanese have come to the 
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United States and 315 Americans have gone 
to Japan under the program. The earlier agree- 
ment provided for the establishment of a bi- 
national United States Educational Commission 
in Japan to assist the American Embassy in ad- 
ministering the program in that country. The 
membership of the Commission’s board of direc- 
tors is equally divided between Japanese and 
American citizens, and the American Ambassador 
serves as its honorary chairman. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 

Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Done 
at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into force 
July 29,1957. TIAS 3873. 
Acceptance deposited: Finland, January 7, 1958. 


Cultural Property 

Convention for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict, and regulations of execution. 
Done at The Hague May 14, 1954. Entered into force 
August 7, 1956." 

Ratifications deposited: Cuba, November 26, 1957; 
Czechoslovakia, December 6, 1957; Monaco, December 
10, 1957. 

Protocol for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict. Done at The Hague May 14, 
1954. Entered into force August 7, 1956." 

Ratifications deposited: Cuba, November 26, 1957; 
Czechoslovakia, December 6, 1957; Monaco, December 
10, 1957. 


Narcotic Drugs 

Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and whole- 
sale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New York 
June 23, 1953." 
Accession deposited: Ceylon, December 4, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Afghanistan 

Agreement relating to investment guaranties under sec- 
tion 413 (b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended (68 Stat. 832, 847; 22 U. S. C. 1933). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Kabul June 5 and 9, 1957. En- 
tered into force June 9, 1957. 


Germany 

Agreement relating to the transfer to the Federal Republic 
of Germany of the air bases at Landsberg, Kaufbeuren, 
and Fuerstenfeldbruck and the air depot at Erding. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Bonn December 10, 
1957. Entered into force December 10, 1957. 


italy 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of May 23, 1955 (TIAS 3249). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Rome December 2 and 11, 1957. 
Entered into force December 11, 1957. 


* Not in force for the United States. 
* Not in force. 
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United Kingdom 


Agreement amending sections 5 and 6 of the financial 
agreement of December 6, 1945 (TIAS 1545), by provid- 
ing for the conditions under which annual installments 
may be deferred. Signed at Washington March 6, 1957. 
Entered into force April 25, 1957 (date each government 
notified the other that it had approved the agreement). 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3939. 2 
pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Korea, amending agreement of January 30, 
1957. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington August 
16, 1957. Entered into force August 16, 1957; operative 
retroactively January 30, 1957. 


Parcel Post. TIAS 3941. 12pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
China—Signed at Taipei July 30, 1957, and at Washington 
August 19, 1957. Entered into force November 1, 1957. 


Whaling—Amendments to the Schedule to the Inter- 
national Whaling Convention signed at Washington on 
December 2, 1946. TIAS 3944. 2pp. 5¢. 


Adopted at the Ninth Meeting of the International 
Whaling Commission, London, June 24-28, 1957. Entered 
into force October 4, 1957. 

Commodities. TIAS 3945. 8 


Surplus Agricultural 


pp. 10¢. 

Agreement, with agreed minute and memorandum of un- 
derstanding, between the United States of America and 
Israel—Signed at Washington November 7, 1957. Entered 
into force November 7, 1957. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 3946. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Norway, amending annex C to agreement of January 27, 
1950. Exchange of notes—Dated at Oslo October 24 and 
November 4, 1957. Entered into force November 4, 1957. 


Defense—Use of Facilities in the Azores. TIAS 3950. 
3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Portugal, supplementing agreement of September 6, 1951— 
Signed at Lisbon November 15, 1957. Entered into force 
November 15, 1957. 
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Africa 

Educational Program in Nigeria Sponsored by 
U.S. and U.K. 

Foreign Investment and ‘Economic Development 
(Dillon) 5 . 


American Republics. eines Dulles’ News Con- 
ference of January 10 ee os 


Asia 

ECAFE Committee on Trade (delegation) r 

Foreign Investment and Economic Development 
(Dillon) ‘ 


Congress, The. The State of the Union (Bisen- 
MOWER) 6-6 « : 


Department and Foreign Service ‘Dnata 
(Joyce). ie ie we Sip bales 


Disarmament 

President Eisenhower and Premier Bulganin Ex- 
change Correspondence on Proposals for Reduc- 
ing International Tensions : 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of January 10. 


Economic Affairs 

ECAFE Committee on Trade (delegation) 

Foreign Investment and Economic Development 
(Dillon) 

Soviet Bloc Economic "Offensive ‘in Less Devel- 
oped Areas ‘ 


Educational ahaa 

Educational Exchange Agreement Signed With 
Japan . 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of January 10. 


Ethiopia. U.N. Recommends Arbitration To Fix 
Ethiopian-Somali Boundary (Wells, text of reso- 
lution) Sa as a UR) ee ee cE et hee 

France. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of 
January 10 aos ; ne oe 

Germany, Federal Republic of 

Mayor of Berlin To Visit U.S . 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of January 10. 


India 

Agreement With India and Nepal for cignaastcanae 
Program . 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of January 10. 


International Organizations and Conferences 

ECAFE Committee on Trade (delegation) 

U.N. Refugee Fund (delegation) . ; Sait 

Italy. U.N. Recommends Arbitration To Fix 
Ethiopian-Somali ee (Wells, text of reso- 
lution) . a 8 Soe ae We 6) ox ats 

Japan. Educational centiniies Agreement Hincgeas 
With Japan . So Gt ee ao a os 

Middlé East. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 
of Janvary 10 ‘ is. eae 


Military Affairs. The State of the Union (Eisen- 
ES fe gc ue Sg! og, OA ig has a 


Mutual Security 

Agreement With India and Nepal for Roadbuilding 
Program 

Educational P rogram in Nigeria Sponsored by U. s. 
and U.K. 

Foreign Inv estment ‘and ‘Economic Dev elopment 
(Dillon) ae 

The State of the Union (EB isenhower) . 


Index 


Nepal. Agreement With India and —— for 
Roadbuilding Program F ee 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. U.N. ecees 
mends Arbitration To Fix Ethiopian-Somali 
Boundary (Wells, text of resolution) ay 


Presidential Documents 

President Eisenhower and Premier Bulganin Ex- 
change Correspondence on Proposals for Reduc- 
ing International Tensions er 

The State of the Union 


Publications. Recent Releases 
Refugees. U.N. Refugee Fund codimuailety. 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions ‘ ee ee ee ee ee 

Educational Exchange Agreement Signed With 
Japan ie tel Fa. Tn. tari tes Ba) St er ae 

U.S.S.R. 

Foreign Investment and Economic Development 
(Dillon) 

President Eisenhower and Premier Bulganin Ex- 
change Correspondence on Proposals for Reduc- 
ing International Tensions , 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of January 10. 

Soviet Bloc Economic Offensive in Less Devel- 
oped Areas : 

The State of the Union (Ei is enhow er) 


United Nations. U.N. Recommends Arbitration To 
Fix Ethiopian-Somali Boundary (Wells, text of 
resolution ) Soar ae be) Sots) CPN en et ace 


Name Inder 


Brandt, Willy . 
Bulganin, Nikolai . 
Dillion, Douglas 
Dulles, Secretary . 
Eisenhower, President . 
Joyce, Robert P 

Wells, Herman 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: January 6-12 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


‘ 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C 
No. Date Subject 


2 ‘6 Delegation to U.N. Refugee Fund meet- 


ings (rewrite). 
Educational exchange. 


Delegation to ECAFE Committee on 


Trade (rewrite). 


Dillon: “Foreign Investment and Eco- 


nomic Development.” 
Visit of Mayor of Berlin. 
Dulles : news conference. 


Educational exchange agreement with 


Japan. 
Rubottom: “A Quarter-Century 


Coffee.” 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Inter-American Cooperation on 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 





A new release in the popular Background series .. . 


Three New African Nations 


MOROCCO + TUNISIA + LIBYA 


Three newly independent nations in northern Africa—Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, and Libya—are the subjects of the Department of 
State’s most recent Background publication. 

The 32-page pamphlet describes the geography, the govern- 
ment, and the economy of each of the three nations. Brief his- 
torical sketches are also included, together with discussions of 
the roles of the three nations in world affairs and the relations 
of each with the United States. The pamphlet is illustrated with 
maps and photographs. 

Copies of Three New African Nations—Morocco, Tunisia, 
Libya may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents each. 


Publication 6567 25 cents 









Please send me .........----- copies of Three New African Nations— 
Morocco, Tunisia, Libya. 
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